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For the Companion. 


FAITH. 


Yes, we call her Faith. She’s ours, an’ I’ll tell 
ye how it was. 

I was righting up things round my market-stall 
one day, hanging greens an’ them everlasting 
wreaths my old wife—I ginerally call her Betsey 
—ties with bunches of red berries, an’ getting 
ready for customers, when a voice behind me 
says,— ; 

“Got a cheap Christmas-tree, mister ?” 

“A Christmas-tree, sonny? How much 
you want to give ?”" says I, a-turning round. 
An’ bless you! it wa’n’t no boy at all, but 
just the queerest mite of a gal you ever set 
eyes on. 

Maybe she might a’ been ten year old, but 
under the clothes she had on—kind of buried 
in ’em like—I declare if she seemed more 
than six! There was a skirt that come to 
the tops of an old pair of boy’s shoes,—I 
guess they was,—én’ over that she had on a 
regular boy’s coat that covered her leetle 
hands al! up, an’ on her head she wore a hat 
tied down over her ears with a shoe-string. 

But never mind the garments; it was the 
gal I looked at. Such a pair of dancing eyes 
I couldn't tell, bless me if I could, whether 
they was black or grey ; an’ such a face! Just 
as round as one of my pippins, an’ just as 
pretty a color in the cheeks, an’ teeth that 
was more like kernels of corn than anything 
ever I see off the farm. 

As for hair! well it stuck out from under 
that old hat, an’ for the life of me, I couldn’t 
think of nothing but leetle frisky stems off 
my squash vines a-grabbing this thing an’ 
a-curling round that. An’ thar she stood, a 
Christmas picter, between two of my Christ- 
mas trees! 

“T want a cheap tree,” says she, an’ out 
come one of them leetle red hands a-holding 
two coppers. An’ when she looked at them 
an’ up at me, how her eyes danced an’ twin- 
kled! I had to laugh myself, an’ you’d have 
thought, to have seen the satisfaction of that 
little one, that she was goin’ to purchase, out 
an’ out, a hull forest of pine trees. 

“Two cents’ worth of Christmas greens 
won't go far towards decorating,” says I, try- 
ing to get my face into its nateral trade se- 
rousness. ‘You aint buying fora church 
society, or nothing like that, be ye, sissy 2?” 

“No,” she says, walking round me an’ sur- 
veying my highest priced everlasting, an’ 
runners. “I aint fixing upa big place, and I 
don’t expect to hang up miles of Christmas- 
es, nor have wheels of them things with them 
red drops in em; but I mean to keep Christ- 
mas this time, mister, an’ I’ve been saving 
up for this tree.” 

It was so funny, the matter-of-course way 
she had, and it seemed so serious a matter 
with her to spend her two certs, that I had 
to go behind my stall to laugh, I didn't 
want to hurt the child’s feelings. When I 
got my face composed once more back I went, 
an’ [tell ye, the minute she see me coming her 
eyes begun to twinkle an’ her curls to crinkle 
an’ them teeth glistened out, and I couldn’t 
help it, but I laughed right there before her. But 
she appeared to think that was the way maybe 
marketmen had when they sold customers Christ- 
mas trees, an’ she laughed, too. 

“Mister,” she says, “if I could have this one, 
it'd do fur me,” p’inting to a pretty spruce worth, 
I guess, two dollars in the trade. “I aint much 
to put onto it,” says she, “but that don’t make no 
difference ; it’s the be-yutitul tree I want.” 

} “It’s rather a bargain fur ye, sis,” says I; ‘an’ 
if you haint nothing to put onto it, you'd better 
Save your coppers an’ buy something to fill up 
your stockings.” 

“Oh, I don’t wear no stockings!” she said, 
laughing, “an’ I borrer these ere shoes when I 
goes out to shop. But the rest of the things is 
mine—left me.” 


be, Where's your father ?” said I, trying to be so- 





“I never had none,” says she. 

“‘An’ your mother ?” 
. “She’s dead, mister. Miss Chrissie says so. I 
live atone down in Pin Alley, an’ does jobs.” 

“What in the world,” says I, a-breaking out, 
“do you want a Christmas-tree fur ?: Whose com- 


them old shoes of hern wiggled on her feet as if 
they enjoyed it. 


she says. 
Christmas, an’ I want to jest whisper something 
to you,” an’ before I knew it, she had my ear 
pulled down near them leetle teeth of hern, an’ 
was saying, soft like, as if some of our market- 
men might come between any plan of Providence 
an’ hers,— 





ing to it?” At that she broke out laughing till 





“There aint nobody hut me coming, I teli you,” 
“T want that there tree for my own 





“Maybe the Father Miss Chrissie tdld me 


I’ve 


about'll come an’ hang something onto it. 
asked Him sure every night an’ morning. I’m 
going to stay awake an’ see, and I’ll tell you, mis- 


ter, if He does, sure. You see, I’ve saved them 
two cents to buy the tree for Him an’ me, if He 
don’t think I aint too bad an’ too poor to git some- 
thing. Miss Chrissie says you never can tell when 
He’s a-listening an’ a-watching an’ making plans 
for us children down here, an’ I’m going to help 
along an’ have the tree all ready. 

“Oh, la!” she goes on, “the best of trees 
wouldn’t be too good if He should come, would 
it, mister ?” 

I did wish my Betsey was there! I never did 
have no nateral dignity, an’ I aintin no wise hard- 
dened in my old age. Well, the truth is, I felt it 
come on me to appear sort of rough to that gal 
just to save my own feelings. 

“T aint got a tree for two cents,” I says, turn- 
ing away gruff like. “I’m afraid you'll have to 
go somewhere else.” 

Now do you think that gal acted anyways put 
out? I peeked round at her while I went on 
hanging up an everlasting wreath. Bless you! 
what I said never troubled her a mite. Out came 
them teeth a-sparkling, an’ her eyes laughed as 


prettily as if I’d presented her with a five-dollar | tin’, and I sot down close to her rockin’-chair. I 


tree, an’ she says,— | 


5 
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“Thank ye, mister! thank ye! Where’ll I go? 
“Listen to that!” I says to myself. The confi- 


| 


have a way I haint never got over since we was 
| fust married, of strokin’ her hair—it’s nice, soft, 
brown hair, much like it was when she was a gal, 


dence of that gal! that she should think I was} my Betsey has—an’ then I told her about the lee- 
standing in that cold market of mornings to help | tle gal iti the market who wanted a Christmas- 


her along with her Christmas-tree! 
ers were beginning to pour in, so I said,— 


The custom- | tree for two cents. 


“Now, John”—an’, true as you live, while I was 


“Sis,” says I, “I haint got a tree for two cents | talking and laughing about it that wife of mine 
this morning, but when I come in to-morrow I’ll | was wipin’ her blessed eyes with her knittin’-work 


bring you one if I can.” 








“T just knowed it! I knowed it!”’ she said, an’ 
clattered her big, loose shoes around, an’ in a min- 
ute she was gone. 

All day long, every once in a while, off I’d go 
into a fit of musing and smiling, for that little 
gal’s face would come afore me like a bright bit 
of sunlight in a rainy day. An’ to tell the truth, 
I was a little impatient to get home to Betsey, for 
I felt I’d like to tell her about the gal. 

When I drove into the barnyard that evening, 
Betsey—that’s my wife’s name—she was feeding 
the calf, an’ when the critter saw me getting out 
of my wagon, it was so full of fun that it kicked 
up its heels, bobbed its head an’ twisted its tail an’ 
ran round the yard as if it was capering for my 
benefit. Well, somehow it reminded me of the 
fanny ways of that gal, and I couldn’t help langh- 
ing so that Betsey stared at me and said,— 

“What on airth ails ye, John ?” 

“J guess I’m possessed, Betsey,” I said, still 
laughing. 

“Why, John, what do you mean ?” 

“No matter now, wife. Let’s have supper, and 
after that I’ll tell ye.” So after supper we sat 
down by the old fire-place—we allus burned wood 





in the settin’-room—an’ Betsey got out her knit- 





| —“now, John, of course you gave her a tree ?” 


“Give her a two-dollar tree for two cop- 
pers! That's just like a woman’s way of do- 
ing bizness. Just like you, Betsey. Of 
course I didn’t. I told her to go somewhar 
else.” 

Betsey started away from me as if I'd 
struck her, an’ cries out,— 

“John, I wouldn’t believed it of you! 
What did she say ?” 

I busted out laffing, an’ says I, “Betsey, 
she just danced all over her little body, an’ 
asked me where'd she go.” 

Do you know, my wife moved her cheer 
away from me, an’ looked me in the eyes. 
Then she pointed out of the window whar 
we could see, across the clover-meadow,— 
all white with snow now,—the grave of our 
little dead Mary. The big tears was rolling 
down upon her hands that’s never done do- 
ing for me, and I couldn’t stand it. No. I 
just took her in my arms an’ laid her dear 
old head against mine an’ says I,— 

“Betsey, wife! Don’t you shed no more 
tears for any ways of mine. I aint got a 
stone for a heart, if I am up an’ down with 
folks sometimes. I'll tell you what I thought. 
Thinks I, Here’s Christmas coming an’ there 
aint no baby-stocking to fill in this old house 
of ours, nor no children to stand a tree fur, 
and maybe it'll bea scrap of comfort to my 
Betsey to do a leetle something for another 
lone, motherless gal. Wa’n’t I right, mother, 
hey ?” 

Betsey kissed me, soft-like, on my wrin- 
kled old face. 

“IT knowed the gal wouldn’t miss coming 
hack for her tree,” says I, ‘an’ I left doing 
anything till we'd had a talk over it, Betsey ; 
an’ if you feel like fixing the tree for her, 
why, Ill carry it in to-morrow. If it keeps 
her believing in Providence, it’s more than 
most on us is a-doing, fur all our professions.” 

“O John!” cries my Betsey. “You are 
my good John, after all. We've hed so 
much trouble, I thought you was getting 
hard and money-making.” 

I was up early the next morning, getting 
ready to go into town with the market-wagon 
Everything was packed, as snug as could be, 
an’ I was just laying a few everlastings on 
top of the load, when I saw Betsey coming 
with a hemlock—as purty and trim a leetle 
one as a lady out of a drawing-room would 
want. 

“That’s a beauty, wife,” says I, “whar did 
you git it?” I wondered, because we had to 
go quite a distance into the fields for them 
evergreens. 

She took me by the arm an’ led me to the 
corner of the porch, an’ pointed over to the 
leetle white grave agin. : 

She hed cut down the hemlock we had planted 
over our baby! ‘ 

I didn’t say nothing. I couldn’t,—but took the 
tree that Betsey laid in my arms as if it was a 
human creetur, a’most, an’ says,— 

“Tt’s all right. You was led to do it, wife. It’ll 
be a blessing to the living from the dead.” 

The last I saw of Betsey’s face, as I drove away, 
it was a-smiling at me from the window; an’ I 
whistled a good bit of the way over totown. It 
did seem as if there never was a brighter sun 
come up, an’ the clean snow on the roadside glis- 
tened an’ sparkled in the morning rays, as if it, 
too, was glad for the little girl. 

Well, I had got my load off from the wagon, 
and was just setting up a couple of greens, when 
I knowed the gal was coming. I heard them 
shoes of hers, an’ then I saw her eyes laffin’ 
’round the corner of my stall. 

“Good-morning, mister,” she said. 
forgot me, have you ?” 

“If I had, I reckon I’d never have the heart to 
sell another Christmas tree,” I thought to my- 
self; but I said aloud, “I allus keep my word, 
sissy. Did you bring your coppers ?” 


“You aint 
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“Oh yes, mister; I wouldn’t have forgot them,” | stump of a broom, an’ politely offered my wife 


she says, opening her leetle fingers. I'll declare if 
I don’t believe she’d slept all night squeezing 
them in her hand, so’s to have them ready. 

I took the two cents,—yes, I did. I wanted 
that ere child to think she was buying that tree. 
A gal that pays fur things as she goes, won’t be 
apt to want what don’t belong to her for nothing. 

My Betsey wouldn’t have done it, but I was 
right. 

Then I took out the tree. Well, I wish you 
could have seen that gal laugh,—curls, eyes, an’ 
teeth! An’ then she rolled up them overcoat 
sleeves, an’ held out her arms jest as if it was a 
baby she was going to take into ’em. An’ when 
I'd laid it whar she was expecting me to, thar 
wa’n’t an atom of her to be seen. She was clean 
covered up. But all the time I could hear her 
laughing to -herself, an’ every leetle while 
she’d hug the boughs till they’d quiver all 
over as if they was human, an’ know’d how 
she loved ’em. 

I was forgetting my stall entirely, when 
she said from behind her tree,— 

“Thank ye, mister! It’s a nice one fur 
two cents. I know there’ll be something put 
onto it. I’ll let you know what itis. Good- 
by.” 

It took her longer to git out with her load 
than it did to dance in without it, but before 
she’d gone it occurred to me to ask her whar’ 
she lived. She hollered back the number of 
the miserable place, an’ I wrote it down, an’ 
that was the last of the gal fur that day. 

Betsey was waiting onpatient to hear what 
I had to tell her, when I got home at night, 
and she wiped her eyes agin, but thar’ was a 
smile ’round her mouth. 

Well, I’ve allus kissed that smile, —ever 
since the day we was married, forty years 
ago,—an’ when I give her that slip of paper— 
that told whar’ the gal lived—she tuk it an’ 
put it inside the big old Bible we allus keep 
our Mary’s lock of hair in, along with the 
birtus and deaths 

When I see my wife do that, I know’d thar’ 
was more in her mind than she’d spoke out 
to me. But I allus give my Betsey time, an’ 
in the end she agrees with me an’ I agree 
with her. 

So it came the day before Christmas, an’ 
thar’ hadn’t been much more said about the 
gal an’ her tree; but one morning, after Bet- 
sey had got me a right down good break- 
fast, an’ I was wrapped up ready to start 
for market, up she came, an’ putting her arm 
in mine she says,— 

“John, it’s Christmas to-morrow, an’ you 
haven’t forgotten that leetle gal, have ye ?” 

“No, wife,” says I. 

“T know,” she goes on, patting my check; 

“I know. But, John, dear, I am feeling so 
about that child. I shan’t rest till I’ve done 
my mite towards her tree. Why can’t I go 
in towards evening,—you waiting fur me,— 
an’ both on us go look her up? I tell you, 
John, she’ll be waiting an’ watching as those 
of old watched for the star o’ Bethlehem. 

“Besides, dear,” she said, kinder softly, ‘‘there’s 
our baby in heaven. Maybe she’s making her 
Christmas on earth through this poor homeless, 
believin’ lamb.” 

No man could resist that. 
in her eyes, so I says,— 

“Of course we'll go, wife, an’ God bless you fur 
thinking of it. You come in, an we'll see that 
the Lord's tree aint empty.” 

At five o’clock that afternoon Betsey joined me 
in town. She was allus welcome in the market. 
Folks had a soft way with her; an’ when she 
told some of the women at the stalls about the 
gal an’ her tree, they give my wife something all 
round, an’ Betsey herself tuk a lot of apples an’ 
some honey, an’ I hurried a few notions fur her 
in my big pockets, an’ away to Pin Alley we 
went. 

The house that gal lived in was like plenty of 
others, dirty, an’ cold, an’ there was sights to be 
seen in open doors that wa’n’t fit fur no child to 
see. Betsey clung to me, skeered enough, till we 
got clean up to the top of the building. At the 
end of the hall thar’ was a door a leetle open, an’ 
when I got to that, I says,— 


“Betsey, I think she’s in thar.’ I hear her sing- 
ing and sweeping.” . 

I knocked, an’ thar’ she was; an’ when she saw 
me an’ my wife, she burst out all over, crinkling 
an’ laffing, an’ she was the purtiest picture you 
ever set eyes on. Fur she hadn’t on them boy’s 
clothes that covered her up, an’ her hair curled an’ 
twisted over her head an’ fell down ’round her 
shoulders just like my new grapevines; an’ them 
big black eyes of hers was nothing more’n less 
than stars. You'd better believe my Betsey 
stared. 

The gal was cleaning up for Christmas, an’ 
though there wa’n’t nothing in the room but a 
mite of a stove,—without a speck of fire in it,—an’ 
a stool, an’ a table, an’ an’ old mattress an’ blan- 
ket on the floor, it wa’n’t so drefful, somehow, as 
it might have been, fur in one corner stood the 
Christmas-tree, as green as summer, an’ the little 
gal herself wa’nt nothing but a sunbeam. 

I off with my hat, and Betsey she took it all in; 
an’ when the leetle one says, “Oh, I’m so glad 
you’ve come !”’—jest fur all the world as if she 
know’d we would come,—an’ stood up her old 


Betsey’s heart was 











the stool—well, Betsey bust right out cryin’, fit 
to break her heart. An’ I wish you could have 
seen that gal! Tears! tears! in the midst of all 
her blessings. 


She never thought she wa’n’t blessed. She ex- 


| pected "em, I tell you, Christmas visits an’ pres- 


ents, an everything she’d asked fur. An’ when 
she see my Betsey sobbing she looked so sur- 
prised an’ sorry. An’ bless ye, she never once 
suspected she was the cause. Up she went to her 
an’ laid her baby hand on her head an’ says,— 

“Lemme do something fur ye, won’t ye? I 
aint got a thing to hender, an’ I kin help wonder- 
ful.” 

Well, you should have seen Betsey then! She 
just dropped that shawi of hern, an’ if you ever 
see & grown-up woman appear tuk back, she was. 

She got up an’ jest tuk that 
leetle gal right in her arms, 
an’ says,— 


LEFT ALONE. 
“John, if I don’t follow the call that’s in me to- 


night, 1 aint worthy my Master. An’ if you 
don’t agree with me, yqu aint noways dving your 
duty. I’m going to take this lamb home with 
me. 
“Yes,” says she, “I'll take her in place of our 
dear dead Mary. An’ she shall have her Christ- 
mas-tree in the old setting-room, where there’s 
warmth an’ food; an’ maybe, John, it aint in- 
tended she shall ever come back here to this mis- 
erable place ag’in.” 

‘It’s jest as you say, Betsey,” says I, powerful 
tickled inside. “That’s all I have to answer.” 
An’ then I fell to laffing; fur I turned ‘round, 
an’ would you believe it, that gal was crinklin’ 
an’ laffing herself, to such a degree I couldn't help 
it. An’ she looked so satisfied an’ noways as- 
tonished at my Betsey, as though she knew all 
the time her Christmas would bring her love, an’ 
home, an’ happiness. 

“You'll come with us, won’t ye ?” says my wife 
to her. 

“Oh, I'll come! There aint no one wants me 
here but Mis’. McCane washing-days, an’ she’d 
ruther have big Maggie. .I can take my tree, 
can’t I, ma’am?” she asked, slipping her hand 
into Betsey’s. 

“We'll always keep that tree,” says my wife, 
solemn like,—‘“always, always, John! I feel as 
though it has brought us comfort that we did not 
expect, and that the good Father has blessed us 
through it. Take it along, child; thar’s room 
fur you an’ the tree, too, whar’ we live.” 

An’ that’s the wav we come to have Faith, as 
we call her now. She’s been a child to us five 
years,—that makes her sixteen,—an’ if ever a sun- 
beam come into a house, she’s one,—a-sparkling 
an’ glowing an’ laffing, an’ keeping an old couple 
bright an’ thankful from morning till night. 

We’ve sent her to school, an’ done fur her as 
we'd have done fur our own. An’ when we three 








go over to Mary’s grave, we feel as if God jest tuk 

the way of the lectle hemlock tree to bring us 

nearer Him, and our duty—through Faith. 
Marie Le Baron. 
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THE NATIVITY. 


It was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born Child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 
Nature, in awe of Him, 
Hath doff'd her gaudy trim, 
ith her great Master so to sympathize. 
MILTON. 
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For the Companion. 
LEFT ALONE. 


Jack Denning was ten years old, but smaller 
than most boys of that age, and lame. His father 
could not help regretting that his oldest son had 
not inherited his own strong frame and hardihood, 
but the mother was content with him as he was. 
‘“‘He’s small, but he’s plucky, too,” she would say ; 


“and I often think that if a doctor who knew 
something had the care of his lame leg, the boy 
would grow up straight as anybody.” 

This care, however, they could not give him. 
They were poor people, drawn from the East to 
the West by the report of gold. Failing to find 
it, they had shifted from place to place, all the 
time growing poorer, till at last Mr. Denning 
had found work in a quartz mill back in a valley 
of the Foot Hills. 

The place was lonesome, but wonderfully pictur- 
esque. A wild mountain stream ran brawling 
down its rocky bed, while the hills rose on either 
side with jagged abruptness, seamed by projecting 
ledges of rock and their crests defined by dark 
green pines. The noise of the stream was almost 
lost in that of the mill, whose rhythmical beat, 
like the breathing of some great animal, could be 
heard at all hours of the day. 

The Dennings lived in a rough cabin about half 
a mile from the mill. Mr. Denning’s work lasted 
all summer, though the pay was irregular, but in 
August there was a sudden break-up. The com- 
pany who owned the mill found their means ex- 
hausted and the quartz so poor that they could 
hold out no longer. 

Another mining company bought the machin- 
ery, the workmen left, the mill was dismantled, 
and by the last of September the Dennings were 
alone. Nearly a month passed, Mr. Denning for 
the most part hunting, while Jack helped his 
mother in the housework and the care of Jimmy, 
his four-year-old brother. 

One day, early in November, Mr. Denning 
crossed the hills to Pitchtown, a little mining set- 
tlement where he disposed of bis skins and got 
such things as the family needed, and there heard 
of a chance to get work some twenty miles away. 
He only waited to consult his wife, and started at 
once. 

Letters were a luxury in thesé days for poor 








people, at least; and Mrs. Denning, who had so 
few, was almost alarmed when, one morning, 
towards the last of November, old Taggart stopped 
at her door. 

“Good-mornin’, good-mornin’, ma’am,” said he. 
“I was intendin’ to gallivant round the hills to- 
day, an’ when old Billings told me there was some 
mail matter for Denning’s wite, an’ nobody pertic- 
erlar to fetch it, I says to myself, ‘I’m her man;’ 
an’ here they be,” taking from his leather hunt- 
ing-pouch two soiled letters. 

One of these was from her husband, saying he 
should be home in a week at most. The other 
proved to be from a marricd sister in Marysville, 
who was very ill and begged her to come at once, 
enclosing money for the journey. 

Mrs. Denning anxiously considered how it 
would be possible for her to go. She could not 
take the children, that was certain, yet how leave 
them? At last, in her perplexity, she consulted 
Jack, and he urged her going. 

“You see, mother,” said he, “it isn’t as if 
Aunt Mary would get no worse. If she were 
going to keep just the same, you wouldn't 
need to hurry off; but if you wait, she may 
be pretty bad off. Then father’ll be here in 
afew days, and till he comes I know I can 
look after Jimmy and tend to the house as 
well as any one.” 

‘An’ so he can,” said Taggart, when the 
mother referred the matter to him. “He’s a 
right peart little feller, an’ there’s no wild In- 
jans nor bears to skeer him. Jd trust him, 
perticerlarly as his dad’ll be here eo soon.” 

This decided the question. Taggart offered 
to carry Mrs. Denning to Pitchtown on his 
mule, and Jack helped her get ready, listening 
meantime to her last words of advice and 
caution. 

At last she was mounted behind the old 
miner. “Bless you, my baby,” she said, bend- 
ing down to hug Jimmy once more. ‘And, 
Jack, remember I’m trusting a great deal to 
you, and you must be ny own good boy. 
Don’t let Jimmy go out of your sight, or play 
with the fire; and don’t forget to salt the 
goats day after to-morrow.” Another kiss 
and they were gone. 

When the sound of hoof-beats died away 
there were a few moments in which Jack felt 
very much alone indeed, and almost like cry- 
ing. But Jimmy seemed to have a monopoly 
of tears, and by the time he was quieted 
there was dinner to get and be eaten, and the 
dishes washed, and then Jimmy must have a 
nap; then the goats were to be fed and milked 
and supper eaten; then in a little while it 
was bed-time, and the day was gone without 
a spare moment in which to do crying on his 
own account. 

The second day was like the first, but the 
third was made more interesting by salting 
the goats. 

On the hillside, at the distance of, perhaps, 
a hundred yards from the house, was a large, 
slab-sided mass of hard gray rock, which in 
earlier days must have been a kind of open- 
air kitchen for the Indian women. A num- 
ber of concave, bowl-like depressions had 
been sunk in it to serve as mortars for grind- 
ing corn. 

When the Dennings first came there they 
found several rough stone pestles, and these 
the children kept for playthings. The rock 
itself was now the place where Mr. Denning 
salted his baker’s dozen of goats, and the chil- 

dren madea play-ground of it at other times, call- 
ing the mortars cupboards, and storing in them 
their woodland treasures of moss and nuts and 
acorns. 

This day, however, they did not linger. A cold 
wind was blowing, and Jimmy shivered beneath 
his wraps. The goats made short work of the 
salt, and scampered up the hill again to browse 
the short, dry grass and scrubby chaparral. The 
children hastened into the house, and it took 
Jack’s most wonderful stories to cheer Jimmy 
and make him forget the dreary weather. 

When a week passed by and brought no father, 
Jack began to be uneasy, not for himself, brt 
fearing some accident; aid when the second week 
slipped away, with gathering storms, and still no 
father, he was greatly troubled. 

The weather was unusually threatening, even 
for the wet season. The heavy rains had maile 
the hills almost impassable, when one afternoon a 
party of Mexicans stopped at the house. Jack 
was scared at first, but the men made friendly 
signs, and he found at length that they were ask- 
ing the road to Pitchtown. 

He pointed it out, but though they seemed try- 
ing to tell him something, he could not under- 
stand, and soon they hurried on, in single file, by 
the same narrow path his mother had taken a 
fortnight before. 

It grew dark quite early that afternoon, and 
some instinct urged Jack to bring in a larger sup- 
ply than usual of wood and chips. That night 
fell a deep snow, deeper than the oldest rabbit on 
the hills could remember. The white Sierras 
were no whiter than these once green hills. 
Towards morning the snow-fall slackened, and 2 
pale sun looked out; ‘before noon, however, it 
was snowing again, and by night the hills were 
impassable. 

Poor Jack! his heart was heavy enough, and 
burdened with a care almost beyond his strength, 
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though not beyond his courage. But he whistled 
to Jimmy, and cut his bread into the shape of pigs 
and goats and rabbits, to make it easier cating. 
Still the time crawled slowly, and Jimmy was 
fretful, and the stock of wood and flour fast less- 
ening. 

In fact, he came to the conclusion that they 
must have less fire, and stay in bed when they 
were cold; also, that he must eat as little as might 
be, if Jimmy were to have enough. 

In two more days it would be Christmas, and 
Jimmy’s fretful, weary wails had often been 
soothed hy his brother’s glowing pictures of 
Santa Claus, of hanging up stockings empty at 
night, and in the morning finding them full. So 
now, brave to the last, Jack prepared for Christ- 
mas. 

He fashioned a hickory-nut man, by the com- 
bined aid of a sharp-nosed nut, an empty spool, 
anda bitofrag Inacorner of the cupboard, as 
if purposely waiting, he found a handful of grape 
raisins, dried in the sun; and his list of presents 
was completed by a candy peach that he had kept 
sacredly since the Christmas before, and which 
Jimmy had always coveted. 

He was weak and tired Christmas Eve, but not 
quite hopeless, for the weather had grown mild, 
and the snow was almost gone. Still, there was 
only enough bread for Jimmy’s breakfast, and he 
himself had eaten nothing that day. Since the 
snow, the goats had not come near, and with his 
lame leg, he could not hunt for them. 

“Tell mea story, Jack,” begged his little brother, 
when they were in bed that evening. The two 
stockings had been hung, Jimmy anxiously pick- 
ing out good places, where Santa Claus would be 
sure to see them. It was excitement now that 
kept his little tongue wagging, his little feet kick- 
ing, and his baby eyes wide open. ‘Do tell mea 
story,” he kept urging. 

“Well,” said patient Jack, “I'll tell you what 
Santa Claus once brought mother when she was a 
little girl.” With some weary pauses this was told 
and ‘More! tell me nuffer!” pleaded Jimmy. 
Another and another followed, till at last the 
restless limbs were quiet, and the eyelids closed 
—Jimmy had gone to interview the spirit of Christ- 
mas in a baby dream. 

Now was Jack’s chance, and he got up, won- 
dering a little what made him stumble, and once 
alinost fall, on his way to the chimney-place, to 
put his gifts in Jimmy’s stocking. 

There was no fire on the hearth, yet queerly 
enough, he was not cold, and even rested a minute 
in his muther’s chair before getting into bed again. 

But when there, he felt all at once that his head 
had grown dreadfully heavy; so heavy, in fact, 
that he could not lift it from the pillow. He al- 
most thought some one was holding it down. 

“T guess I'm going to sleep,” thought he, “and 
have pretty near forgot to say my prayers.” So 
he breathed, rather than uttered, a wistful peti- 
tion that father would come to-morrow, and per- 
haps put something in Ais stocking, too. 

At this point, the words seemed to whisk around 
in his heavy head, losing all their proper rela- 
tions. “It’s no use,” he thought, “trying to say 
the Lord’s Prayer; I can’t get it right, and per- 
haps He’ll excuse me for once.” 

And this was the very last Jack knew, till a 
time that he thought was the next morning, but 
which was in reality almost two weeks later. 
Then he could not understand how his mother 
came to be by him, and his father at the window, 
with Jimmy on his knee. His brain whirled with 
these perplexities, till his mother kissed him, and 
told him to go to sleep again, promising to ex- 
plain it all when he woke up. 

However, several days elapsed before he was 
strong enough to hear and to tell all that had hap- 
pened in his mother’s absence. And then, too, 
his stocking was brought to him, so stuffed with 
lovely things that he felt sure he was living ina 
fairy tale instead of every-day life. 

It seemed that Mrs. Denning found her sister 
even worse than she expected; and believing that 
Mr. Denning was with the children, she did not 
hesitate to stay. 

When the invalid began to mend, storms came, 
and the going was so bad that she felt obliged to 
wait longer. She got to Pitchtown, finally, the 
day after Christmas, and was thrown into dread- 
ful alarm by hearing that her husband only came 
the night before. 

““An’ when he heerd, mum, how long you’d been 
gone, an’ how az the children wuz on their own 
hook,—ef by this time they had any hook at all,— 
why, mum, he wuz most out of his head, like 
you be, now. 

“It warn’t so dark but he could squint ahead 
a little, an’ my boy, Mose, went with him. He’s 
been there quite a spell; so ef I wuz you, mum, | 
wouldn’t take it so hard. Lord, ef I’d a realized 
they wuz alone, I’d a-got there to look arter ’em 
in spite uv the snow. But you see, we didn’t 
know. 

“Now you jest drink this tea, mum,” continued 
‘old man’ Billings, for it was in his tavern that 
Mrs. Denning had stopped. “An’ here’sa mule 
saddled, an’ my tother boy, Dave, shall take you 
right to your own door-knob.” 

Half-fainting with anxiety, she was met at her 
“own door-knob” by her husband, with the glad 
news that the children were alive; that Jimmy 

was well as could be, and that Jack, he thought, 
would come out all right, though just now he 
was @ very sick boy. Mose was a doctor in his 





between them, and as they hoped would be the 
case, Jack pulled through. 

Mr. Denning’s story was the counterpart of his 
wife’s. His job of work lasted longer than he ex- 
pected, and then the rough weather delayed 
him. 

“But,” said he, “our troubles are over for a 
while, I guess, for I am offered steady work in the 
machine-shop at Sacramento,—the one where Bill 
Hyde is boss. He got me the place; I’m to start 
in the first of February, and Bill says we are to 
put up with him till we find a place ready to suit 
us.” 

‘Well, Mose,” said his father, as the brothers 
came into Pitchtown the next day, “‘wot’s hap- 
pened to -the folks up theer? Wuz the children 
busted ? an’ ef shey wuzn’t, why in thunder wuzn’t 
they, such weather as this ’ere ?” 

“Well,” answered Dave, Mose being just then 
leading the mules to the stable, “ez near az 1 
could fetch it, it wuz the little lame chap that kept 
theyselves a-going. He’s a s’prizing "mount uv 
sense fer a little chap. 

“Things wuz in apple-pie order, but when the 
ole woman come to tell wot food theer wuz when 
she went off, twaz pretty clear that some one ‘d 
gone hungry,—an’ ’twarn’t the little feller, fer he 

















| ery one wanted to shake hands with him, and he 


Pitchtown on their way to Sacramento, Jack was 
taken, at his own request, to the tavern, that he 
might see the men who filled his stocking. Ev- 


was eager to shake hands in turn, although he 
blushed and stammered. 

But when he came to old man Billings, who 
with his hands crammed into his pockets, defiant 
of thanks, looked like an amiable, well-disposed | 
bear, Jack lost his shyness. He threw his arms 
around the gruff old fellow, and actually kissed 
him. 

“Do tell them all,” said he, “for I can’t say it | 

as I want to, how much I thank them, and tell | 
+ gad by.” E. C. Lewis. 
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ONCE A YEAR. 


At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 
TUSSER. 
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For the Companion. 


HER OLD CLOCK. 


“Wot is you gwine to gib me fur Christmiss 
gitt, honey ?” my dear old Mammy Crissy said. 
I had just come home to the old plantation for the 
holidays, and was paying her a visit in her com- 
fortable cabin. 

‘“‘What have you got for 
me?” I laughed. “I’m a 
stranger, I’m a pilgrim, as 
you’re forever singing, and 
I’m the oue to get presents, 
not give them.” 

The.old woman 
deliberated for a 
few minutes. ‘I 
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HER OLD CLOCK. 


wuz fat ez butter. Only he sed ez they warn’t 
warm enough without his ma, an’ he’d lain in 
bed till he wuz plum tired uv it.” 

Here Mose came in, and stretched his long, 
powerful limbs on a settle by the fire. His dia- 
lect was no less uncouth then his -brother’s, but 
his heart was equally warm; and perhaps all 
that was good in the rough crowd came to the sur- 
face just then, as they listened to the simple story 
of childish courage and self-denial. 

“An’ wot do you think?” said Mose; “when 
Denning an’ I got theer that night, an’ scratched a 
light, an’ found them two abed,—the little un‘ 
sleeping away fer all that’s out, an‘ the lame un’ 
so white an’ cold that I never let on to myself he 
wuz alive, till I’d felt his heart, an’ got some 
whiskey between his teeth,—well, now, wot do ye 
s’pose he’d been doing uv, before he went off in 
that faint?” 

Various suggestions were made and met with 
contempt, till at last Mose answered his own 
question. 

“Stockings !—sure’s you live,—’round by the 
chimney, you know, fer Christmas things. Nota 
spark uv fire, things looked "bout as dead ez the 
boy, but theer the stockings wuz, a-waitin. His’n 
hadn’t nothing in it, but in the little feller’s wuza 
few raisins—his ma said she’d saved ’em fer 
sweetning; an’ a figger he’d rigged up, an’ asugar 
peach, wot_he’d had quite a time, his ma said. 

“Yes,” continued Mose, savagely, as if his lis- 
teners were contradicting him,—“things wuz jest 
ez I say, an’ I tell you, it made me feel queer to 
see ’em, an’ think perhaps the boy wouldn’t do no 
more.” 

There was a moment’s silence, for all were 
touched. Then old man Billings spoke up: “I 
tell you wot, you fellers, let’s make up a stocking 
fer him.” 

“Thet’s so!” “Score fer you, ole man!” “You've 
hit it fer onst in yer life!” were expressions that 
proved how satisfactory to all was this practical 
outlet for their emotion. 

It was a wonderful stocking—that of Jack’s; 
and when after a lengthy search, he thought the 
last thing was out, his mother suggested that he 
look once more, and this hunt brought up from 
the very toe a twenty-dollar gold-piece, 





rade way, and Mrs, Denning, a famous nurse; 80 





When the Dennings, a weok later, went through 


pot ob ‘eous-cous,’”—a preparation of meal fried 
in bacon grease. ‘You used ter be a master hand 
at eatin’ it ef school aint spiled you. And per- 
haps, too, I kin find two or three guinea fowl 
eggs. Times is monst’ous hard wid us dis year, 
honey. De ole Massissip he tuk it inter his head 
to come boomin’ over de land and spiled your pa’s 
crap. He’s done gone down now, but Cedar Bayou, 
you ’member Cedar Bayou? well, it’s powerful 
high dis winter, and it swept away de bridge and 
we can’t cross it nohow.” 

“And I’se got my bird-traps toder side,” piped 
her grandson Jerry, a little mischievous imp of 
ten years old. “Mas’ Charles, I seed a bird in 
one yesterday, ’deed I did. A great big bird wob- 
biin’ "bout, and I reckon hit’s done broke de trap. 
Wish de ole bayou’d go down.” 

“Well, Jerry, you'll have to wait patiently antil 
it does,” I said, laughing. ‘Though perhaps the 
bird won’t wait for you. I don’t know how to let 
the water off, or I’d oblige you. Now if we had 
lived in Egypt thousands of years ago, we might 
have managed it.” 

“Wot’s Egyp’, Mas’ Charlie? Wot’s it all 
‘bout >” he cried, his big eyes getting as round as 
saucers. 

It had always been my delight to tease Jerry 
and tell him extravagant stories, which he believed 
implicitly. I had just been reading a work on 
“Egypt,” and remembered a Nile superstition 
which was just the thing for Jerry’s marvellous 
capacity for wonder. 

“Egypt, Jerry,” I said, solemnly, “was a great, 
great country. They had a river in it like the 
Mississippi, that used to come over the lands. 
Sometimes it stayed up too long, and then the peo- 
ple would dress a young girl with flowers and 
things and throw her in the water.” 

“Did it go down, Mas’ Charlie ?” 

“So they said.” 

“Reckon a black girl would do?” he asked, 
eagerly, his big black eyes fairly shining with ex- 
citement. 

“Not quite as black as you, Jerry,” I said, 
laughing. 

Jerry sat with his little black face puckered up 
in deep thought. I turned tomammy, andin a 
few minutes had forgotten shout Jerry in listening 








to all she had to tell me about the people on the 








place. It was during slave times, and the gossip 
on a plantation was very much like that in a 
country village. 

The next day was Christmas. How pleasant 
were those Christmas times on the plantation! 
When I close my eyes the sights and sounds of 
those dear dead days come back like ghosts that 
will not be laid. Long before day we were awak- 
ened by singing under the windows,— 


| “It’s Christmiss Day, it’s Christmiss Day, it’s Christmiss 


in de mornin’, 
nd you and me we'll tuk around afore de early dawnin’. 
De dawnin’, de dawnin’, 
De star shine in de mornin’, 
My Christ was borned, and dat you knows, dis blessed 
Christmiss mornin’,’ 

There were many other verses, but I remember 
them imperfectly. They used to get the “Apos- 
tles” and “Wise Men of the East” terribly mixed 
up in those Christmas chants. Peter, James and 
Jobn were brought to the manger. 


“And dar dey sees de biessed babe a-sleepin’ in de man- 


My christ wot comed to sabe de world and snatch your 
soul from danger.” 

Then when the master came to the door he was 
hoisted in triumph on the shoulders of the men, 
and marched around until he was very tired of 
his perch. Present-making was next in order, 
and no one was neglected. However sad the mem- 
ories of slave times must be to the freedman, I 
think Christmas Day must always stand out in 
bright relief from the surrounding darkness. 

“Ise brunged your eggs, honey,” old mammy 
said that day. “God bless my chile dis Christ- 
miss, and a hundred more ob’em. Your pa and 
ma is done gibed de beautifullest presents you 
eber did see, and now wot is you got fur me?” 

“Come into my room, mammy,” I whispered. 
“T don’t want to give you my present before the 
other people. It might make them jealous.” 

She followed me, and leading her to a table I 
pulled off the cloth, which covered a very showy 
clock. I had long known the dream of mammy’s 
heart had been to own aclock. Her wildest as- 
pirations had never soared beyond a common 
Yankee wooden one, but this clock glittered with 
gilt and was shaped somewhat like the steeple of 
a church. In fact, it was the showiest I could 
find. 

When mammy saw it she fell back in a chair 
and clasped her hands in an ecstasy. “It’s 
de beautifullest clock I ever did see,” she cried. 
“Tt aint fur me, honey, sure? Oh no; dat’s clean 
impossible. You wos allays a master hand fur 
funnin’, chile, but you can’t put yer finger in my 
eyes dat-a-way sure.” 

“But I tell you, mammy, it’s your very own.” 

I was very much touched by her half-incredu- 
lous delight. She put her arms around my neck 
and kissed me, as she used todo when I was a 
child, tears filling her kind old eyes. 

“God bless you, honey’,’ she said. “ Ef de good 
Lord had axed me, ‘Crissy, wot does you want most 
in de world ?’ I’d hab said, ‘A clock, Massa.’ But 
I’d nebber hab tought eben ob sich a splendifer- 
ous ting.” 

She stood in silent delight before the clock, 
while I explained to her the manner of winding 
it up and tried to make her understand how to 
tell the hour. ‘And here’s a nice little nook un- 
der the pendulum where you can hide your mon- 
ey and small treasures, mammy,” I said, taugh- 
ing, “and lock them up from that rascal Jerry. 
Well, you little scamp!” I cried, to the grinning 
boy, “don’t you think the clock will make you 
forget the bayou and the bird-traps ?” 

He shook his head mysteriously. ‘Ise gwine 
to fix it. She says she'll do it ef I gibes her my 
red ball and a stick ob candy.” 

“Who'll do it?) What are you talking about ?” 
T asked. 

His grandmother gave him a sharp rap on the 
head with her knuckles. 

“Don’t you mind dat fool-boy. 
talkin’ like a plumb ijiot. I'll make dat ar clock 
gib him some sense. Wen he goes arter wood I’ll 
mark de hour, and he’ll larn a lesson or two from 
it fore Ise done wid him. Come to de cabin arter 
dinner, honey, won't you, and show me whar I'd 
better put de clock? Perhaps movin’ it may stop 
it, too.” 

I promised, and after dinner sauntered to the 
cabin. Mammy met me with aradiant face. “De 
clock aint nebber stopped tickin’ one minute!” 
she cried. ‘‘And Uncle Sep’s done fixed up a 
shelf fur it. Aint it beautiful ?” 

After duly admiring the position of the clock, I 
looked around the cabin. ‘Where’s Jerry, mam- 
my ?” I asked, idly. 

“Why, ef dat fool-boy aint come back yet!” 
she exclaimed. ‘He started off more’n a hour 
ago wid Dan Higgins and “Liza—Mary Jane’s 
chile, you know. Sally Ann she axed to go wid 
’em, and she tolt ’em she’d do wot dey wanted, 
but Jerry he hollers out, ‘Oh, you’se too black!’ 
Him talkin’ ’bout bein’ black wen he’s jest like 
crow hisself! Honey, you’d hab kilt yourself 
laffin to see how dey fixed up dat little gal. They 
put wreaths round her and holly-berries in her 
har, and dey hung a string of brass buttons 
round her neck, like she was a circus rider. 
Reckon dey’se playin’ she was queen down dar at 
Cedar Bayou. I heerd ‘em say dey wos gwine 
dar.” 

Like a flash came back to. me the Egyptian 
legend, and Jerry’s dark hints, which at the time 
I did not understand. I knew he-was credulous 
to a degree, and audacious enough to carry ont 
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I took to my heels and flew towards Cedar Creek, | 


fgr I knew pretty well they would be at the old 
ford. 

I was almost upon them before I checked my 
speed. "Liza was with them, and I crept into 
some bushes near by to see, without being ob- 
served, what Jerry intended todo. They were so 
much absorbed in what they were doing, that a 
company of dragoons might almost have ridden 
by unnoticed. Evidently Liza was giving them 
trouble. She was weighed down with her heavy 
wreaths, for she was a little creature not more 
than six years old, and shivering with cold. 

“It’s too cold in de water,” she said. 
gwine home to mammy.” 

“No, you aint,” Jerry said. ‘Look heab,” 
dragging a stick of red candy out of his pocket. 
“All dis fur you, and de ball, and de beautiful 
picture. Don’t you see we’se tied you wid a rope, 
and we'll jest gib you one duck, and drag you 
up.” 

“Maybe I'll drown,” said ’Liza. 

“You’se a goosy!” Jerry cried, impatiently. 
‘*Mas’ Charles he didn’t say notin’ ’bout drownin’. 
He said dey trowed ’em in, and de water went 
down. Why, I reckon it’ll fall so quick you'll 
walk to shore.” 

“Aint you gwine to say no prars nor notin’ ?” 
Dan said, and I noticed he looked very much 
frightened. 

“Nebber said a word ’bout prars. We kin say 
‘Lord be massiful to me a sinner.’ Dat’s wot 
granny’s always a-sayin’. Come, "Liza, I aint 
gwine to wait anoder minute.” 

The child set up a squall, in which she was 
joined by Dan, who evidently had lost all courage 
and inclination for the sacrifice. Jerry, unap- 
palled by the noise, had seized the rope, when I 
stepped out and caught him by his woolly locks. 

“You little wretch!” I cried, angrily. “What 
do you mean by trying to drown this poor child ?” 

“‘Nebber tcught ob drownin’ her,” he answered, 
sullenly. “Don’t you see de rope round her 
waist? I wor jest gwine to gib her one duck.” 

“The rope is rotten,” I said, giving it a jerk 
which snapped it in two. “You would have 
drowned her whether you intended it or not, and 
then you'd have been hung for murder.” At this 
announcement, ’Liza’s shrieks became appalling. 
Even Jerry began to look uneasy. 

“You tolt me "bout it,” he said, in a quavering 
voice. “’Fore gracious, Mas’ Charles, I nebber 
would hab tought ob it by myself. And I didn’t 
know de rope was rotten. And now de water 
won’t nebber go down, and my traps is done gone, 
and dat ar gal, she’s done got my ball and candy 
and picturs.” 

These losses were so appalling that Jerry threw 
himself flat on the ground, and set up such a howl 
that ’Liza was instantly silenced. I disembar- 
rassed the little victim of her finery, and sent her 
home with Dan as an escort, and then marched 
Master Jerry to his granny’s cabin, and poured 
into her horrified ears an account of the crime he 
purposed. From the sounds which issued from 
that cabin I think mammy explained to him, in 
an exhaustive and striking manner, the difference 
between ancient Egyptian customs and ours. 

Years after that Christmas, the war broke out. 
The old plantation sent out all its male white in- 
mates—most of them todeath; but through all the 
chances and changes, mammy remained in her 
cabin. 

I had lost father and brothers, and at the close | 
of the war found myself alone in the world, with | 
property gone, and health so much impaired that | 
my physician told me that the only hope left for 
life was to go toa more bracing climate. Mammy 
had nursed me through my long illness, and the 
night before I left, I went to her cabin to take 
leave of her. 

“I’ve sold the old place, mammy,” I said, with 
a sigh, “all but the house-lot and your cabin. 
Those I[ reserve from the wreck, for I want a spot 
I can call home. You are all of the old times 
left to me, my kind, faithful friend.” 

The tears ran down her wrinkled cheeks as she 
faid her hand on my arm. 

“De Lord has laid His hand heavy on you, 
honey, but don’t despar. Don’t be cast down, fur 
fortune goes, and friends goes, and help and joy 
goes, but He who gibs ’em all, kin holp. Look 
at my clock. It ticks de time de same, ef you're 
cryin’, or ef you're laffin’, and bof passes away 
one as soon as de oder. Parhaps de day ob joy 
may come to you soon.” 

“I think not,” I said, “but where is Jerry ?” 

‘“‘He’s in town, tendin’ to Jedge Manton’s hosses. 
He’s a good, ’bedient boy, Jerry is, and him and 
me makes plenty to lib well. I washes fur de 
jedge, and I does heaps ob jobs "bout de house.” 

“I’m glad to hear it, mammy, for I’m too poor 
te help you.” 

‘‘Has you money enough to git off ?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“Haven't I sold my birthright for a mess of 
pottage, mammy ?” I asked, sadly. “I’m atraid 
my life will be of as little value to myself, or any 
one else, as Esau’s pottage was to him.” 

Four years afterwards I returned to a desolate 
home, for mammy was dead, who had been the 
only living tie which bound me to it. I had begun 
to realizethe full evils of poverty, for I had failed 
in obtaining employment, and had almost reached 
my last dollar. I was pondering over my situa- 
tion the evening after my return, when Jerry 
walked in—a tall, pleasant-faced young man. He 
beld the old clock in his hand. 
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“I’m monstrous glad to see you back, Mas’ 
Charles,” he said, shaking me cordially by the 
hand. “Granny left this clock to you when she 
died. She was mighty anxious for you to git it, 
for she kept sayin’, ‘Jerry, if you don’t gib dis 
clock to Charles, I'll harnt you.’ She set great 
store by dat clock, did granny. She never let no- 
body touch it but herself. Oh, she told me to say 
to you, ‘Seek and thou shalt find.’ She was al- 
ways preachin’ to somebody, poor old granny. 
The clock’s run down, Mas’ Charles, but you see, 
she specially told me not to open it, nor wind it 
up, nor nothin’, till you come back. I’m dreadful 
afraid of disobeyin’ dead folks, so I did as she 
told me. Here’s the key.” 

After Jerry left me I sat looking sadly at the 
clock, and thinking of the pleasure it had given 
mammy. It was now defaced, and therefore well- 
suited to my altered fortunes. I would wind it 
up and let it mark the passage of my sad days. 

As I opened it, I saw in the recess under the 
works what seemed a wad of dirty paper. i pulled 
it out, and you may imagine my surprise when I 
found it to be bank bills to the amount of nearly 
four hundred dollars. 

Do you wonder that I laid my head on the ta- 
ble and cried like a child? What self-denial, 
what hard toil, what daily privations, did those 
bills represent? What was I to deserve such de- 
votion as that? When I grew calm, I felt that it 
was impossible forme to accept this legacy, to 











“Take heed, therefore, how ye hear,” said the 
Master to His disciples, who heard much and 
read little. 

In these days of the making of many books, 
the spirit of the injunction bids all “take heed 
what they read.” 
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SINCE CHRISTMAS LAST, 
This year I slept and woke with pate, 

lL almost wish’d no more to w 

And that -_ hold on life — Sreak 
Before I heard those bells again: 
But they my troubled spirit a - 

For they controlled me when a 

They bring me sorrow touched with joy, 
The merry, merry bells of Yul 

N MEMORIAM. 
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For the Companion, 


CARRYING OUT THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 
Old School District Stories.—No, 2. 

“He don’t know a hawk from a hand-saw!” 
said Jad Day. “If he did, he wouldn’t come here.” 

“But we'll teach him so’t he’ll know afore we 
git through with him. He’ll git the consate taken 
out of him,” laughed Jote Yates. 

“Won't he though!” chorused Ziby Swan, 
“Cuffy” Wyman and Nat Durfee. 

These were some of the Kaidger boys. They 
were lounging about the school-house waiting for 
the new master to come. The winter’s school was 
to begin that morning. 

“Oh, you think 
yer smart,” retorted 
Sally Briggs. “Talk 
about consate! He 
may take the con- 
sate out of you. 
I't’ll be a pity if he 
don’t.” 

“Who's that just 
sp.ke up and said 
notn’n’?” sneered 
Jote, looking round 
with mock serious- 
ness. 


CARRYING OUT THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 


which Jerry was legally entitled. I sent for him, 
but his superstition was too strong to allow him 
to touch it. 

“No, Mas’ Charles,” he said, decisively, “she 
worked for every nickel of that money, and she 
left it to you. If I took a dollar, she’d harnt me 
sure. No, sir, I don’t want it. I’m doin’ well at 
the carpenter’s trade, and I aint goin’ to spoil 
| my good luck by takin’ what she didn’t mean me 
| to have.” 
| With the legacy of the old clock I started for 
the West, and since that day it has ticked many 
hours of happiness and success for me. 





—- - +r --————— 
A RETENTIVE MEMORY. 


Some men’s memory is so retentive as to be an 
inconvenience to them. If they read something 
bad or trashy, it haunts them for weeks. Bayard 
Taylor often complained of the tenacity with 
which his memory held on to the most absurd 
things. But then, Taylor read everything that 
came in his way, and thus degraded his memory 
to the uses of a pack-horse. 

Bryant, also, had a marvellous memory, but he 
never abused it. Knowing that it never forgot 
anything, he was fastidious about his reading, and 
never browsed among unclean or worthless books. 
His memory, therefore, instead of annoying, 
soothed and exhilarated him. 

When at sea, he was always too sick to read 
much. But such was his familiarity with the 
English poets that he would beguile the time by 
reciting page after page from favorite poems. 
However long the voyage, he never exhausted 
the resources of his memory. “If allowed a lit- 
tle time,” he once said, in his later years, ‘I 
could recall every line of poetry I have ever writ- 
ten.” 

Young persons gifted with a retentive memory 
should imitate in their reading the fastidiousness 
of Bryant rather than the voraciousness of Tay- 
lor. Now and then a young man, or a young 
woman, when tempted to read a bad book, says 
to himself,— 

“Oh, I’ll only look it through; it won’t hurt 
me.” 

But it will. And the stronger the memory the 
greater and more lasting will be the injury. The 
evil which a bad book does lives long after its 
title has heen forgotten. It raises bad thoughts 
and images, which will not down, when we bid 
them. 








The others laughed and Sally was silenced, but 
she determined not to forget the insult. 

“They say he wears store cloes,” said Ziby. “I 
s’pose he thinks we never saw any here. Won’t he 
feel honored, though, when he hears us all salute 
him when he comes in ?” 

“Here he comes, fellers, just round the turn out 
by the alders thar,” cried Nat. “Be ready now to 
yell when he comes in. Bray and whinny just 
yer prettiest soon’s he shows his head in the door.” 

The boys at “‘Kaidger Hill” were a rough set, as 
the reader has already seen. They had the repu- 
tation of being the worst in the county; at least 
in thetown of Gainsboro’, where the Kaidger Hill 
school-district was located. Since the town was 
first settled, there had been trouble in school here 
nearly every winter. 

It was not wholly the fault of the boys. The 
parents were constantly quarrelling, one family 
with another. The year before my story opens, 
there had been loud contention concerning the 
school-house, the old one having mysteriously 
taken-fire and burned. Some of the townspeople 
wished to build a new one, but the majority thought 
it best to occupy for school purposes a recently 
erected log house, which a young settler had built, 
intending to make his home in the district, but 
who had suddenly changed his mind and departed 
for another State. 

Rumor said that this young settler’s prospective 
wife had changed Aer mind, which accounted for 
the change in his. Grieved and disappointed, he 
had turned his back on the place forever and gone 
to seek a truer love and to start anew in a distant 
State. 

It happened, therefore, that after much wrang- 
ling the log house was taken for a school-house. 
It was a strong structure, twenty-four by twenty 
feet on the ground. Ata distance of twenty-five 
feet from the house there was a low, but strong, 
log cow-barn, fifteen feet by twelve, with a roof of 
large “splits” covered with turf. 

The house had a front door and four windows, 
also an end door opening into a covered way, or 
portico, connecting with the cow-barn. 

But few alterations were made; the cow-barn, 
with its connecting covered walk, being used for a 
wood-house. As I have said, there was a door 
opening out of the school-room into the covered 
walk, and there was also another door where this 
walk connected with the wood-house. 

The other outside door of the former cow-barn 
was now nailed up, so that the only way into the, 
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present wood-house was from the prt 
The doors were each provided with strong iron 
‘“shasps” and staples, as is cominon in such pioneer 
structures. From this rather peculiar arrange- 
ment of the wood-house it bore, amung the boys, 
the nickname of the “trap.” 

I have frequently noticed that where the parents 
in a school district are at variance, that district is 
noted for ill-behavior and rebellion in the school- 
room. The Kaidger-Hill district was an extreme 
case of the truth of this statement. 

Jad Day, “Cuffy” Wyman, Jote Yates, Nat 
Durfee and Ziby Swan were rough youngsters, 
from seventeen to nineteen years old, not lacking 
in bone and brawn,’ boastful of their powers at 
rough and tumble, and correspondingly deficient 
in intellectual gifts. 

Jad was a thick-set, round-headed boy, with 
the little twinkling eyes of an arrantrogue; while 
Jote was a more thin specimen of backwoods 
aggressiveness, nearly or quite six feet tall. Nat, 
Ziby and Cuffy Wyman were less peculiar in ap- 
pearance, but not a whit behind in their aptitude 
for making trouble at school. 

For the last three years there had not been a 
complete winter term of school in the district. 
Four “masters” had been “carried out” by the 
“boys,” and they had declared that they would 
carry out every master that the agent could hire 
to come there. 

Their mode of doing the “carrying out” was 
commonly to rush upon the unfortunate pedagogue 
and carry him out of doors, willy-nilly, and throw 
him into a snow-drift, or else to put him into 
the “trap” and keep him there during the rest of 
the day. 

Usually the luckless victim was glad to depart 
—as soon as he could—from the school-house and 
the district. One, however,—a young theological 
student,—mustering courage to return to his post 
the next morning after being carried out, was tak- 
en to the top of the long hill, which had given the 
district its name, and lashed fast to a hand-sled 
and set going, Mazeppa-like, out of the district. 





The young rascals left him the free use of his 
feet to steer with, a favor the unfortunate man was 
no doubt duly grateful for before he reached the 
bottom of the hill, after a wild ride of nearly a 
mile. He did not return, even for his hat, which 
flew off his head midway of the hill. 

A still more atrocious trick was played on the 
next master, an itinerant minister of the Metho- 
dist church, who had been induced to take the 
school, and whose plan was to combine religious 
with mental teachings for these young barbarians. 

This method gave great offence to the Kaidger 
boys, and they playeda sly, but outrageous, prank 
to bring him to confusion. For a week they pre- 
tended to have great respect for him, some of them 
even pretending to become “‘converted.” They so 
deceived the poor man, who was certainly well- 
meaning, if not very shrewd, that he went about 
openly rejoicing over the good work he had 
wrought upon them. 

But his eyes must have been painfully opened 
two mornings later, when, after coolly informing 
him that “this thing was played out,” the young 
ruffians seized him, and carrying him into the 
woods, bound him fast to the top of a young birch 
tree, which they had bent down by main strength, 
and then let it go. 

The poor man was hurled upward and left dang- 
ling fifteen feet from the ground; and it was two 
or three hours before his distressed shouts brought 
him assistance. Legal punishment was threat- 
ened for this act, but I am sorry to say the threat 
was not acted upon. 

There was no more school that winter. A sign, 
“To Let,” was nailed by the boys to the front 
door of the school-house, and each one of the 
brutal clique made it a point to smash a pane of 
glass every time he went past. Asa result, the 
“temple of science” at Kaidger Hill was soon in 
a deplorable condition. 

The following autumn a young land-surveyor 
named Ammi Bray came into the township to 
“run” certain lots of wild land. The pcople 
liked his appearance. He was rather above me- 
dium height and musclar; but his most distin- 
guishing feature was his eyes, which were very 
noticeably blue, and had a habit of dwelling with 
unusual steadiness upon any person with whom 
he was speaking. When he had been at the Hill 
a few weeks, the school-agent asked him one day 
whether he had ever taught school. 

“Never,” replied Ammi Bray. 

‘*Wal, I don’t keer ef ye never did,” exclaimed 
the agent; “I want ye tu take our scule this win- 
ter.” 

“But, my dear man,” replied Mr. Bray, “it 
would not be, from all accounts, a good place for 
an amateur. Besides, though I know something 
of mathematics, and once knew a little grammar 
and geography, I do not feel qualified to teach.” 

“I dunno’s I keer ef ye don’t know B from a 
bull’s foot,” exclaimed the perplexed agent. 
**What 1 want is a man that ken whop tham con- 
founded boys! Thar’ never’ll be no scule here 
till they’re whopped and cowed. An’ I b’lieve 
you’re the man to do ’t. But I tell ye what! 
they’re a parcel o’ hyannys!” he added, almost 
doubtfully. “I dunno, sometimes, as the man 
walks as ken whop um!” 

Ammi Bray took a day to think of it; and then 
he told the gratified agent that he would take the 
school. This was in November. The winter 


| term began.on the first Monday in December. 


Thus we find the young surveyor on his way to 
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the log schvol-house that Monday morning, “just 
rounding the turn by the alders,” as Nat Durfee 
said, and the Kaidger boys waiting to “s’lute 
him.” 

And the moment he showed his face in the 
doorway they saluted him! From a dozen lusty 
throats was poured forth a chorus of raspy 
whinnyings and hoarse brays—as a personal in- 
sult to his peculiar name of Bray. 

But Ammi walked in quite coolly, and seemed 
not at all disturbed. He paid no attention to the 
brayings, but took possession of the master’s desk, 
and presently called the school to order, bidding 
them all choose and take their seats for the term. 
But his steady blue eye was so assertive of his 
authority, that somehow the riotous Kaidgers 
were a little disturbed themselves. 

Something, perhaps, in the muscular ease with 
which the new master tossed the great “fore- 
sticks” and “‘back-logs” into the broad fireplace, 
served to hold them in check that day. Then, 
too, his manner of giving and hearing lessons was 
off-hand and manly. For once they felt hesita- 
tion in beginning the “war,” and for the next four 
days following their first mutinous salute, they 
were impelled to behave quite well. But it would 
never do to let him rule them a whole week ; their | 
reputation as the champion master hoisters in 
the county was at stake. 

The eighth of December was one of those 
bitterly cold days which sometimes dawn on 
Northern New England at this season. A 
cold wave had come down over night. That 
morning the thermometer stood fourteen de- 
grees below zero, and the wind blew piercing- 
ly keen. 

It was a cold walk to the school-house; 
and on his arrival there, Master Ammi found 
matters in anything save a pleasing or sat- 
isfactory condition. Apparently the chimney 
had refused its ordinary function. There was 
no draught. The room was full of smoke, 
and the children stood shivering and coughing 
about the fire-place. 

The five large’ boys above mentioned were 
sitting on the forward benches, pretending to 
study ; but something in their manner caused 
the master to feel that mischief was intended. 

“This is a bad fire for so cold a morning,” 
he remarked. ‘Who laid it ?” 

“Jote Yates!” exclaimed Sally Briggs, 
spitefully, “and it seems to be stuffed up. But 
it can’t be that anything’s in the chimney,” 
she added sarcastically, “for I see Jote up on 
the roof looking into it as I come along to 
school.” 

“Something in the chimney ?” repeated the 
master, innocently. ‘What can it be ?” 

He saw the trap at once, but for reasons of his 
own he choose to walk into it, and stepping for- 
ward, he got partly down on his knees, with his 
back to the boys, and essayed to look up the 
broad flue. 

This was the very thing the Kaidgers were lying 
in wait for. With a shout they all sprang upon 
him, pulled him backward upon the floor, and 
then began dragging him through the door and 
along the covered way opening into the log wood- 
shed, or “trap.” 

Somewhat to their surprise, the master did not 
offer much resistance. ‘Don’t be sorough with 
me, boys,” he said, in what they thought a rather 
queer tone. 

In a moment more they had -him in the wood- 
house—just where they wanted him, they thought, 
—but just where he wanted them, really. 

No sooner were they all inside, than the athlet- 
ic, but hitherto passive, Ammi Bray, suddenly 
turned the tables by bounding to his feet like a 
Hercules, and delivering two lightning-like blows 
which sent Jote and Ziby headlong, and with 
tremendous force against the others. Before 
they had time to rally or even to breathe, the 
master was out at the door and had hasped it 
upon them. 

Never were five conspirators more completely 
taken aback. 

“You will remain there, boys,” said Ammi, 
through the door, “till you can appreciate a good 
fire.” 

With this parting salutation the master went 
back to the school-room. After some delay, the 
wad of brush and turf was removed from the 
chimney, and lessons proceeded as usual, without 
the Kaidgers. 

Thanks to their own precautions, the outer 
door of the wood-shed had been securely barri- 
caded; the mutineers were hopelessly prisoners, 
and ere long began to shiver in the cold wind 
which whistled through the chinks between the 
logs. 

“Yer don’t b’lieve he means tc keep us here all 
day, do ye?” whined Nat at length. 

“Yis, I du,” snarled Ziby, rubbing a very puf- 
fy black-and-blue bunch over his right eye. “Jes” 
like’im tu. I tell ye, he’s areg'lar blue-pill, he 
is. Look at my eye!” 

“Wal, we'd a’ sarved him the same sarse ef he 
hadn’t up an’ gut the better on us,” said Jote. 

But there was no great comfort in that reflec- 
tion, with the thermometer at fourteen degrees 
below zero. 

“We'll be laft at by the hull town,” growled 
Cuffy ; and then each began to lay the blame on 
the other. 

But they soon had to bestir themselves to keep 
from freezing; and after doing their best, they 





After a time they began shouting to be released ; 
but two doors intervened between them and the 
school-room, and a high wind was blowing. 

Noon came, and the noon-recess passed. No 
one went near them; and by three o’clock in the 
afternoon, they were so benumbed and so near 
freezing that they were ready to accept succor on 
almost any terms. 

Perhaps it was for this that Master Ammi had 
waited; for not much after three o’clock he called 
up little Asa Foster and bade him go out to the 
“minister's” tree, as the children called the yellow 
birch to the top of which poor Mr. Wentworth had 
been tied by the Kaidgers, and cut ten sticks, 
each as big as the butt-end of a whip-stock. 

When these had been brought in, Master Am- 
mi first warmed them before the fire-place and 
twisted them a little; and then he went to the 
door of the wood-house and asked the captive 
Kaidgers if they were cold, and whether they 
would like to come in and get warmed. 

“Yes! yes!” they roared. ‘Let us out! 
us out!” He could hear their teeth chatter. 

“Well,” replied the master, “‘you can come 
into the school-room, one at a time, and get 
warmed. Do you agree to that ?” 

“Yes, yes,” they chattered. 


Let 





“Well, then, Jad may come first,” 
said the master, and le opened the door 
partly, but stood ready to force it to if 
the Kaidgers showed bad faith. 

Jad squeezed out, and the master, af- 
ter hasping the door upon the others, 
escorted him into the school-room. 
Half-frozen, the youngster rushed 
towards the fire-place; but Master Am- 
mi laid a heavy hand on his collar. 

“Not so fast,” said he. ‘I did not 
say you were to have fire-heat. I have some- 
thing that will better suit your case,” and he 
pointed to the pile of big birch withes. 

“You great boys,” continued Mr. Bray, ear- 
nestly, “have abused your teachers here for years. 
Some you have maltreated, even put them in peril 
of their lives. Those were mean, ruffianly tricks. 
That was a cruel, fiendish outrage on Mr. Went- 
worth, who was honestly trying to do you good. 
You meant to use me in the same way this morn- 
ing. But the day of retribution has come to you. 
‘Poetic justice’ is about to be executed. I doubt 
if you have much appreciation of poetic justice, 
Jad Day, but you will soon feel the force of it.” 

Whereupon the master selected one of the withes 
and proceeded to quicken Jad’s circulation. 

Jad howled and squirmed. 

But it was not till a second withe was reduced 
to a mere stub in the stalwart master’s hand, that 
there was any visible lull in the proceedings. 

“Are you warm now, Jad Day ?” 

“Ow ow! Yes! yes! Oh, I naver’ll do noth- 
in’ agin you agin—naver will—naver will!” 

“Take your hat, then, and go home,” said Mas- 
ter Ammi; and he now proceeded to let out Jote 
Yates. 

Jote was as tall as the master. He had on a 
thick coat. After hearing a speech similar to that 
which had greeted Jad, he was sternly bidden to 
take off his coat. 

Sullenly he refused, and backed into a corner; 
but with one jerk the master took the coat clean 
off from the fellow—except the two sleeves on his 
arms; and it is doubtful whether the annals of 
old school-districts can furnish an instance to 
match the “‘birching” that Jote then received. 

And that is affirming a great deal, as some of 
our older readers with good memories will no 
doubt agree with me. 

Completely cowed, smarting from head to 
heels, but effectually warmed, the ringleader of 
the Kaidgers was in his turn sent home—behind 
Jad. And then Cuffy, Nat and Ziby were in their 
turn admitted to their equitable share of the yel- 
low birch stimulant. 

The ten withes were used up, the floor liberally 
sprinkled with the bits, and the five Kaidgers 
were sent homeward, in Indian file, all warm. 





were soon thoroughly chilled. 


riot and rebellion at Kaidger Hill was effectually 
broken. 

Jote left the place in a few days and went to 
work in the “logging swamp.” After a week had 
passed, the other four boys came back to school, 
and were made to study. Odd as it may seem, 
they came to be on pretty good terms with Mas- 
ter Ammi before the twelve weeks of school 
were past; and later in life Jad Day often said 
that Master Ammi was the best teacher he ever 
had. 

Mr. Bray taught the school at Kaidger Hill for 
three winters in succession, and from being the 
worst school in the county, he made it one of the 
most orderly and best. 
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Fer the Companion. 


SHOOTING PORPOISES. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 

While at Grand Manan, last summer, I enjoyed 
the rare sport of “‘porpoising,” with the Indians 
who are to be found there, some account of which 
will, I think, interest the readers of the Compan- 





ton. 


Grand Manan is an island, eighteen miles from | birch canoes, when we reached the huts. 





SHOOTING PORPOISES. 


Eastport, Maine, with the exception of Lubec, 
the most easterly town of the United States, which 
is a favorite resort of tourists, and of marine 
painters on account of its sea cliffs and picturesque 
scenery. 

The island is under the jurisdiction of New 
Brunswick, nominally; but it is said that the 
people pay no taxes except for expenditure on the 
island itself. Fishing off shore and on the banks 
is the main industry of the people. A great many 
herring are taken, and smoked and boxed here; 
and it is asserted that it is the young herring of 
this locality that forms the “bogus” sardine of 
the Eastport factories. 

The Indians found here belong to the Passama- 
quoddy tribe. They come from the main land, 
but both summer and winter make porpoise shoot- 
ing their means of support. From two toa doz- 
en of them may generally be found encamped 
near the northeast head of the island. To this 
point I went with some friends, having been fur- 
nished with a tent, camping-out kit, eatables and 
a cook, by our host, Captain Pettis. 

The morning we started was foggy,—and fogs 
are common in these waters. The distance from 
the pretty little fishing village in Grand Harbor 
Cove, where we had been stopping, across the 
island to Indian Beach, is rather over three miles, 
—just a good morning walk. All the way, the di- 
rection was indicated every few moments by the 
deep bo0-00-00-00! of the steam fog-whistle at the 
lighthotise. 

There are numbers of these whistles all along 
this fog-beset region, and day and night when fog 
prevails, their dismal notes resound from head- 
land to headland. 

Getting through the woods at length, we de- 
scended a steep hill, through a gap in the seaward 
cliffs, to the beaches, which are here composed of 
immense banks of large seaworn pebbles rolled up 
at the foot of the precipices. Here we founda 
smoke-house in which fifty thousand herring were 
curing. 

The “pound,” or weir, in which the herring had 
been captured, was near by, high and dry now 
that the tide was out; which here in the Bay of 
Fundy rises some forty feet. A weir consists of 
a circular pen of stakes, set in the sea bottom, a 





A good job had been done. The back bone of 





hundred feet in diameter, perhaps, with a mouth 


or gap on one side, and wings projecting at right 
angles to guide the fish to their mouth. 

The stakes are simply rough saplings, found in 
the woods above; and these were by no means 
set closely together. The gaps between the stakes 
were often a foot wide; but the fish rarely get 
out, it is said, when once enclosed in the weir. 
As many as twelve hogsheads of herring had been 
taken at one tide in this pound. 

Going along the foot of the cliffs we saw three, 
little huts built of drift-slabs, with rock fire-places 
and short chimneys outside, or rather forming 
one side of the huts. These were the temporary 
homes of the porpoise-hunters ; and hard by was 
a “lugpole” from which were suspended two large 
iron kettles in which the porpoise oil was “tried 
out.” 

Across a log lay the fresh black hides of three 
porpoises, with the adhering layer of white fat an 
inch-and-a-half in thickness. 

Close by lay the red, bony carcasses thrown 
down on the stones, for the ravens and gulls and 
eagles to feast on; though porpoise steak is. very 
good eating and frequently used for food by both 
Indians and the fishermen. 

The Indians were out porpoise shooting, in their 
At 
intervals we heard the distant boom of guns 
from out in the fog to seaward. 

Continuing our way down the beach for 
half-a-mile, we came to a place where the 
great sea-wall of rounded pebbles and bould- 
ers curved outward inthe form of a crescent, 
inclosing in its concave, inner side, a little 
salt-pond of several acres extent. 

This pond is fringed about with pines and 
alder bushes. Over it tower the precipices 
on the landward side; while to seaward the 
huge broad bank of pebbles wall it round 
almost as high as the tops of the low pines. 
So limpid is the water of the little tarn, that 
the bottom can be seen away out at the 
middle. 

Here under the pines just at the edge of the 
sea-wall we made our camp for the four 
days we were porpoise-hunting with the In- 
dians. Just at the foot of the hill, near the 
east end of the pond, there is a cool, clear 
spring, the water trickling out from between 
the strata of crumbling, yellowed rock. 
Altogether we found it the most picturesque, 
wild and unique spot in which any of our 
party had ever camped. 

The camp arranged, and our cook, Henry, 
left in charge to prepare food and collect 
wood, we went back up to Indian Beach; 
for we had seen several canoes putting in 
within the last half hour. 

Smoke was rising trom the huts. Going 
to the nearest of the three, we all sat down 
on some drift-wood and preserved due decorum— 
waiting for the porpoise-hunters to discover us 
and come out of the hut; in which they seemed 
busily engaged, cooking or eating. 

At length one of them looked out at the door. 
He was not a handsome Indian, rather under mid- 
dle size, with heavy features, swarthy,—very dark 
in fact,—and dressed in a slouching old coat and 
oilskin trousers. 

“Morning, Indian!” said Moses, our Hoosier 
comrade, barely glancing up from the stick he 
was whittling. 

‘‘Mornin’,” responded the porpoise-hunter, in- 
differently. 

“Good luck porpoising, I see,” remarked Stein, 
with a nod toward the six or eight porpoise hides 
hanging over a pole near the kettles. 

The Indian making no reply to this remark, 
Moses asked him whether he had any pure por- 
poise-jaw oil to sell. Another Indian, an older 
man, larger and taller, looked out at that moment, 
and in answer to Moses’ question, said,— 

“Sartin; plenty oil. Sell you quart. 
you want gallon, sell you gallon.” 

“T want a gallon,” said Moses. 
do you ask ?” 

The two consulted together for a moment. Then 
the older man said, ‘‘We taxes four dollar.” 

“All right,” said Moses. ‘I want all you have.” 

Moses chanced to know that porpoise-jaw oil 
was worth ten or twelve dollars per gallon in New 
York. It isa very light, “free” oil, much used 
for oiling watches and other minute machinery ; 
and it possesses the valuable property of remain- 
ing “free,”—that is, liquid—in the coldest of 
weather. 

Having thus opened conversation, Moses ap- 
proached the main subject of interest to us. 

“Suppose you take me out porpoising with 
you ?” he suggested. 

“Oh no, you not go out porpoisin’ ’tall! No 
sit in little small canoe. Upset, tip over,” replied 
the older Indian, while the smaller Indian shook 
his head with a short laugh. . 

“Oh, I have been ina canoe,” said Moses. ‘I 
have been hunting with your folks up in Canada, 
Do you know an Indian named Otelue up in Can- 
ada?” 

No, they did not know Otelue; but this evident- 
ly made an impression upon them. 

“You git in little small canoe up Can’dy ?” the 
older Indian asked. 

“Oh yes; a smaller one than yours,” replied 
Moses, pointing to the rather large birch canoes 
which lay drawn up on the stones. 

“Then maybe we take you by’n-by,” said the 
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old Indian, guardedly. 
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Here Mose showed a five-dollar bill, which so 
far overcame the Indians’ inditference that they 
offered to take him out that very day—at once, if 
he wished. 

That was exactly what he did wish; and in the 
course of ten minutes we, his envious companions, 
saw him, “elephant rifle” in hand, sitting on an 
oilskin in the bottom of a canoe which was pad- 
dled swiftly off toward the “‘porpusin’ grounds” by 
the two Indians. 

‘Phese salt-water canoes are made larger, high- 
er and more staunch than those frail cockle-shells 
which are sometimes seen on the lakes and rivers 
inland. 

Meantime Stein, with Brett, our naturalist com- 





“Eatum mackeril, eatum herrin’, eatum lots lit- 
tlum, small fishes,” said Bill. 

Just at this moment we caught sight of a por- 
poise’s back off to the right. ‘There she blows, 
Wisconet!” we both shouted. 

The Indian turned on his seat and rose to -his 
feet. While he stood, gun in hand, balancing 
himself in the dancing canoe, I caught a glimpse 
of another porpoise on the opposite quarter, and 
fired. 

The canoe gave a fearful lurch. Wisconet was 
almost tumbled overboard, and he faced round 
upon me with a scowl. “By tunners!” he grunt- 
ed. ‘You upset canoe, sartin!” 

But seeing the porpoise struggling in the water, 





“That nothing much; jes litthum wet,” he said, 
encouragingly. 

“Lose gun; that too bad!” said Bill. “Littlum 
wet, that nothing ’tall. Odder big littlum young 
gentlum, he tumble overboard too.” 

This “odder big littlum young gentlum” was 
probably Brett. 

While Moses was wringing his coat and vest, 
Wisconet suddenly fired at a porpoise, hit it, and 
after it had been speared the Indians took it 
aboard after the same fashion as they had taken 
the first. The two unwieldy porpoises made as 
heavy a ioad as the canoe would carry. So Wis- 
conet resumed the paddle, and we gained terra 
firma without any further incident. 





side various pendant banners and flags floated be- 
fore the wind, while immediately behind rose a 
tall wooden tower of four or five stories hung with 
a hundred bells. 

From my seat 1 could command the whole 
stage, across which a heavy red curtain was 
drawn. Meantime the people were pouring in, 
and when all had seated themseives, and not an 
empty seat remained either in the middle of the 
hall or in the gallery, the many doors were delib- 
erately closed. 

A number of bells then began to ring violently 
from the tower above; the heavy curtain of the 
stage was drawn aside, and a crowd of persons, 


rade from San Francisco, had been negotiating 

with other Indians at another of the huts, with such success 
that Stein got off in another canoe, paddled also by two redskins, 
while we were yet watching Moses in the offing. 

Even in fair weather the sea is rather rough about the north 
heads of the island, where the incoming or receding tide makes 
very strong currents and “eddies” of rough water. The porpois- 
ing grounds are all around this portion of Grand Manan. 

Sometimes the porpoises are seen near the shore, so near that 
they may be shot from the beach; but commonly the Indians 
hunt them at from two to four miles off the shore. At that distance 
only occasional glimpses of a canoe can be gained, as it bobs up 
on the swells. 

Only one Indian remained on the beach, he being a tall, 
well-made boy, whom the others called Peeloma, or something 
which sounded like that. He was “trying out’ the oil from the 
hides, chopping the blubber, or fat layers, in pieces, and tossing 
the bits, one by one, into the kettles suspended over a slow fire. 

Stein and Moses did not get back from their porpoise-hunt 
until late in the day. Moses was very quiet, and seemed to be 
in a rather humid condition. He kept his coat resolutely but- 
toned, but gave, nevertheless, very apparent indications that he 
had been “overboard.” 

The laughing insinuations of his comrades he received with 
quiet scorn, and declined to make any reply. It was sufficient 
glory for him that he had shot a porpoise, and that the fish—if fish 
it can be called—had been taken into the canoe. It weighed about 
a hundred and fifty pounds. 

But porpoises are often shot here weighing three hundred pounds, 
and such as these yield six or eight gallons of oil, for which the 
Indians receive from eighty to ninety cents per gallon. This oil, 
from the blubber of the porpoise, must not be confounded with the 
rarer oil from the jaws. 

The next day, Brett and another member of the party tried their 
hand at porpoise-hunting; and like Moses, Brett came back to 
camp very wet, cach of them declining to make any statements as 
to the cause of his humidity. Questions asked the Indians failed 
to elicit any replies in the shape of facts bearing on the subject. 
The redskins grinned, but kept a close mouth, and there was 
strong presumption that they had been bribed to secrecy. 

In the afternoon, accompanied by Moses, I took my turn at por- 
poise-hunting in the largest of the three canoes, paddled by Wis- 
conet and “Bill.” 

It was not without some uneasiness that I saw the beach rapidly 
receding over the frisky and strong waves of the eddy, which at 
this hour was quite rough. The canoe danced about in a most 
uncomfortable and light-heeled fashion. 

The two Indians managed it with great skill, giving just the 
proper dips of the paddle at just the proper moments. But now 
and then a swirling cross-sea would give us a slap, sending the 
spray along with little douches of salt-water in our faces, as with 


veiled from head to feet in white, entered and took 
seats, cross-legged, on cushions along the back of 
the stage. On the right was a closed door leading to an inner room 
guarded by a couple of armed cossacks. 

Suddenly there caine a wild, startling crash of music from be- 
neath our feet, as far as I could judge, of gongs, cymbals, horns, 
flutes, timbrels and drums, sounding and clashing at once, and 
this continued until we heard somebody, as it were, sighing or 
hissing through it all. The dark, piercing eyes of the cossacks on 
guard, with the sharp edge of their swords between them, seemed 
to glow like coals of fire. The sound became more and more 
distinct, and resembled the escaping of gas. Slowly a thin film 
of smoke, like a silvery bit of cloud, diffused itself about the stage, 
partially veiling the silent, white-draped figures seated around, 
and in the midst of it the red drapery, which hung in the middle of 
the stage, moved to and fro. 

At length the curtain parted on one side just enough to admit 
a single figure. Gradually something began to shape itself, and 
lo! it was an old man, his face wrinkled into a thousand furrows, 
his eyes sunken deep into their pale sockets, his long white hair 
mingling with his gray beard and falling on his shoulders. His 
dress was a thin blue gauze shirt over a pair of yellow trowsers. 
His finger-nails were several inches long. 

The moment this person took shape and stood grinning before 
us,—presenting as he did the most demoniacal figure I had ever 
beheld in my life,—the orchestra ceased, and the grim cossacks 
crossed their swords and bowed before the apparition. 

The silence that fell upon the audience was almost like the still- 
ness of death, and the low flute-like sound of the voices of the 
veiled figures began to greet our ears, rising and falling like the 
waves of the sea. 

The Muroom, or wizard, trembled visibly while the music con- 
tinued, and the moment it ended he put forth his shrunken hand 
towards the burning censer, in which he had kindled a flame, 
which gradually rose and flared up, bursting and dropping down 
like sky-rockets. Again the veiled figures began to sing in low, 
soft flute-like strains, while Muroom, shaking the censer, cast the 
burning oil towards the audience, who simultaneously began to 
cross themselves and to offer up prayers. But the sky-rockets in- 
creased. They shot up everywhere to the vaulted roof, and began 
to fall on the startled andience, not in fire-balls or fire showers, 
but in fresh, fragrant, blooming roses! 

They were veritable flowers, sweet and fragrant as if just plucked 
from some beauteous rose-bush. 

The wizard then shook his head at us, put the long claw-like 
fingers of his left hand through his gray hair, and each hair be- 
came a luminous thread forming a veritable halo round his sunken 
ghastly face, while he danced with the censer flaming in his hand. 
One more touch of his fingers and the gray hairs returned to their 
original places, and mingling with his beard tell on his shoulders 
as at first. Once more he turned to us and shook the censer at us, 
its flame darting here and there, when lo! a host of birds like 


gun in hand, we sat dos-a-dos in the bottom of 
the canoe. And the further we went from shore, | 
the more tumultuous the ocean grew. Soon a big 
wave gave us a frightful hoist, when, with as 
steady a voice as I could control, I said,— 

“T fear we shall get swamped, Indians.” 

“No danger ’tall,” said Bill, reassuringly. ‘Jes’ | 
littluin wet, that’s all. Wisconet he watch sharp; | 
he paddlum quick when big wave come.” 

“We soon fetchum smooth water outside eddy,” 
Wisconet said. 

But we were some time in these angry waters, 
though after getting still further from the shore, 
the swell became rather more uniform, and I be- | 
gan to get used to the movement of the canoe. 

“How far off shore shall we go?” Lat length 
inquired. 

“Go till fin’ shoal porpusis,” replied Wisconet, 
laconically. ‘See by-um-by. Hear um porpus 
blow, maybe, pretty soon.” 

*Porpus blow jus’ now,” said Bill. 
hearum ?” 

We listened. Presently a dull noise—push! 
seemed to blend with the swash of the waves hard 
by, and for an instant, on the crest of a swell, we 
saw a patch of black. 

“See um porpus roll?” exclaimed Wisconet. 
“When porpus roll, you shoot um.” 

A minute passed, then we heard the same soft 
push! and Moses caught sight of a black back 
forty or fifty yards away. It was but a glimpse 
that he had of it, but he fired at it manfully. 

“Sartin you missum porpus that time,” said 
Bill, grinning. 

At the same moment there was a “rise” on my 
side of the canoe, distant a hundred feet, perhaps, 
and I blazed away. 

“Sartin sure you make clean miss of porpus 
agin!” cried Wisconet. 

Seeing we were in danger of hopelessly disgust- | 
ing our aborigines, we suggested to them that | 
they should give us a lesson in porpoise-shootirg. 
Wisconet, nothing loath, took up his long, smooth- 
bore gun, while Bill managed the canoe. 

“Do you ever see many porpoises together in 
one school ?” I asked. 

“Yes, great many; mos allers seeum whole 
eddy full porpuses, ali playin’ an’ rollin’ toged- 
der.” 

“What do the porpoises come here for? What 
do they eat >” Moses inquired. 


“You no 
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he relaxed his wrath and seized his spear... With 
a few deft strokes of the paddle, Bill drove the 
canoe alongside the struggling fish, when Wis- 
conet, with a savage grin of internal satisfaction, 
drove the spear-point severai times through the 
porpoise’s fat sides. 

Immediately the fish floated out and turned 


over. ‘Pretty good porpus,” said Bill. 
over two hundred, I tink.” 

He brought the canoe close to the now passive 
creature, then he and Wisconet got amidships— 


“Go 


| while Moses and I crawled to the. bow and stern 


respectively — and tried to take the porpoise 
aboard. Bill got his fingers into the creature’s 
blow-holes, while Wisconet seized it by the pec- 
toral fin. 

They hauled it up partly on the gunwale of the 
canoe—we meanwhile leaning as hard as we 
dared, to the opposite side, and the swell tossing 
the canoe at will. At length, watching for the 
right moment, when the canoe was in exact posi- 
tion, they whipped the porpoise into it witha quick 
“flop.” Altogether, it was as ticklish a mancu- 
vre as we had ever seen executed on sea or land. 

“This is the most dangerous part of the busi- 
ness,” I remarked. 

“Oh, no danger ’tall, when two men in canoe,” 
said Wisconet. ‘S’pose one man 'lone in canoe, 
an’ very big porpus, then maybe upset. No dan- 
ger ‘tall, two men.” 

While he was speaking, we heard another por- 
poise blow; and Moses rose to his feet, rifle in 
hand, anxious to redeem his reputation as a 
hunter. But almost on the instant, a swell tilted 
the canoe, it lunged down, and the next thing we 
saw was Moses’ feet sticking up over the gunwale 
—he had taken a “header.” 

Fortunately the younger Indian had a grip on 
his ankle before he could fully execute his sud- 
denly conceived plan of taking leave of us. The 
other redskin seized the other ankle, and while I 
leaned hard the other way, they landed him in the 
bottom of the canoe, much as they had taken in 
the porpoise. The porpoise’s blowing was as 
nothing compared with that done by Moses. 

This was all accomplished in less than five sec- 
onds. The rifle was—minus; that, at least, Moses 
had succeeded in depositing on the bed of the At- 
lantic. The Indians grinned; and Wisconet gave 
vent to something much like a laugh. 


BLACK ART IN RUSSIA. 


Our sojourn at “Half-Moon Beach,” with the 
porpoise-hunters for neighbors, proved one of the 
most agreeable interludes of our cruise, and we 
unanimously agreed that some day we would re- 
turn there, to enjoy its pleasures again. 


—_———_+@>—__—_- 


BEARING SHEAVES. 


Soon life’s spring-tirite will be over, 
And its autumn days will come; 
Happy then will be those workmen 
0 have sheaves to carry home. 
A. T. ALLIS. 





For the Companion. 


BLACK ART IN RUSSIA. 

When I told my landlady of the remarkable 
feats of jugglery which I had witnessed in India, 
Egypt and Siam, she shrugged her shoulders, and 
said,— 

“All that is very well, but you must see the 
Nojai jugglers. Why,” she added, “sorcery and 
witchcraft belong to our very soil, and the Nojai 
excel in these arts.” 

Accordingly, one day, I went to the famous 
“Island of Serpents,” some fifteen miles lower 
down the Volga than Nijni-Novgorod, and soon 
reached the Temple of the Black Art. 

It was of a very peculiar form of architecture, 
towering above the trees and commanding the 
river and opposite bank from all sides. A great 
but strangely silent crowd were already seated on 
the steps awaiting the performance. Bands of 
musicians curiously dressed in gorgeous striped 
dressing-gowns, with girdles round their waists 
and Persian caps on their heads, played on bag- 
pipes and other musical instruments. 

At length the doors were tbrown open by men 
clothed in pure white, even to the cap on their 
heads, and we then entered the temple or theatre, 
an immense round building with a round, dome- 
like roof. 

A gallery ran all round it supported by pillars 
painted red and edged off with bright yellow. 
Sunflowers and tiger lilies decorated the vaulted 
ceiling, from which hung a huge candelabra with 
innumerable candles. 

Over each door were sculptured figures of Chi- 
nese and Japanese dragons, griffins, serpents and 





crocodiles, with birds and fish in their mouths. 
All round were hung gay lanterns, and from out- 





blue doves, and butterflies ot all sizes issued out 
of these flames, and began to fly about the vaulted 
ceiling and round about our heads. 

The singing ceased. He put the burning cen- 
ser on the three-legged altar, and unrolling the 
girdles from his waist, bound it from one pillar to 
the other, across the front of the stage; he then 
called to the fluttering birds and butterflies, ‘‘Koo- 
wootoo, koowootoo.” 

He drew near to the girdle and blew at it. All 
at once, as if they understood the sign, the birds 
and butterflies perched upon the girdle, making a 
wonderfully beautiful speetacle of color, form and 
order. 

Again the veiled singers took up their mystic 
chant. Muroom took the censer and blew upon 
it, kindling it anew intoa stream of light. As we 
watched him he jerked the supernal flame towards 
the girdle, and the latter relapsed its hold of the 
pillar and leaped like a living thing towards him. 
It then performed a most mysterious dance with 
him, and the birds and butterflies seemed to be 
clinging to him round the waist. Suddenly there 
was not a vestige of bird or butterfly, and he alone 
stood before us as on his first entrance. 

This done, he began the weirdest dance imagi- 
nable with the three-legged altar, the censer pot 
and the book, which seemed to rise to his lips to 
be kissed each time he approached the altar. All 
at once he took up the censer and flung it at the 
altar. It alighted like some conscious thing, on 
the book, which at the touch flew open and dart- 
ed towards the ceiling. 

We looked up and lo! three huge birds like sea- 
mews were flying, shrieking over our heads. He 
unwound his girdle again and began to flutter it 
aloft towards the birds; whispering softly at the 
same time, ‘‘Looloowoo, looloowoo.” 

Down came the birds and nestled with droop- 
ing wings at his feet. At this moment the orches- 
tra below broke into a wild deafening din, and 
the wizard stooped to stroke the birds at his feet. 
While doing so he seemed to breathe hard. Sud- 
denly he started up, the girdle was once more 
winding itself round his waist, and with the magi- 
cal girdle the sea-mews vanished as mysteriously 
as they had appeared. 

Still more wonderful things remained to be 
seen, but I must reserve an account of these for 
another article. 

Mrs. A. H. LEONOWENS. 
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For the Companion. 


THE STAR AND THE FLOWER. 


The star sang to the flower 
That clo at the fall of day, 
“Show me, O blossom, some hour, 
Your face, ere I journey away.” 


“Nightly I visit your heaven, 
Nightly I long to know 

Whether your colors are seven, 
In what fairy shape you may grow. 


“Whether your petal’s design 
Will be hidden torever and aye; 
Whether like red Mars you shine, 
Or blue as Capella’s bright ray.” 
Mary N. PRESCOTT. 





For the Companion. 


HID FROM THE INDIANS. 


The “great grasshopper scourge” whch ruined so 
many farmers in Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado a few 
years ago, was regarded by many farmers as a new and 
strange phenomenon, something which never happened 
before and probably would never happen again. But 
in reality it was not an exceptional event. The grass- 
hoppers have, without doubt, devastated that country 
at stated seasons for centuries, and are likely to continue 
to do so at intervale of twenty-five or thirty years, 

A resident of Pueblo, Colorado, Bentley by name, 
who is now a middle-aged man and has always lived in 
that region, assures the writer that some thirty-three or 
thirty-four years ago, the grasshoppers swarmed over 
the country all along the head-waters of the Arkansas 
and Canadian rivers. For scores of leagues they then 
stripped the plains of every blade of grass and every 
leaf on the trees, converting the whole region into a 
leafless desert. 

Bentley, then a boy, lived with his mother, a blind 
uncle and a younger brother in a little rancho near the 
“Fort,” as the present town was then called. His fa- 
ther was away from home most of the year with the 
“caravans” on the “Santa Fé trail.” 

To such straits for food was this family sometimes 
reduced that season, as to be compelled to eat “prairie 
dogs,” and their sole ‘‘burro,”’ or Indian pony, fed for 
two months on the bare twigs of cottonwood trees, 
which the lads had felled on the creek bottoms so that 
he might eat the tops. 

Mr. Bentley also gives a very graphic account of 
trips which he and his brother made in November that 
year up the “Fork”? with their poor burro, to way- 
lay buffalo, small herds of which were wont to come 
down from the mountain-valleys after the drouth set in 
to certain well-known water-holes of the river; and he 
describes a habit of the buffalo new to the writer, and 
new, it may be, to many readers. 

The boys were mere lads of fourteen and thirteen, 
and their only weapons were an old bell-muzzled 
“Spanish gun,” the lock of which was not always sure 
in its action, and a hunter’s “bowie,” or butcher’s 
knife. Veteran hunters often find buffalo-shooting a 
feat that calls forth all their skill; and bat for what the 
lads had been told of the habits of buffalo, when com- 
ing a long way for water, they would hardly have set 
off on so adventurous a hunt. 

‘The distance which they had to travel was more than 
twenty miles, and there was nota little danger from 
the Arrapaho Indians and from wolves, famishing 
packs of which that fall came howling and scouring 
about the very gates of the stockade. But hunger, a 
still grimmer wolf, was at the door of their rancho. 

“Rube and I had been talking of going buffalo” 
hunting for a week or two,” said Mr. Bentley. “But 
Uncle Freedom and mother kept us from it, and 
wanted us to keep on trapping ‘yappers’ (prairie dogs). 
But we were tired of such meat. So one morning, we 
got up at two o’clock in the dark, very quietly, and 
started off for our buffalo without waking anybody. 

“The wind blew bitingly cold across the bare prairie, 
but we got out our burro and set off up the fork. We 
wanted the pony to take our meat home—if we got any. 
I carried the gun and went ahead, leading the pony. 
Rube rode from time to time, and then ran to keep 
from freezing. 

“In this way we travelled till daylight, and came to 
Cimarron Creek, where we hid our pony amongst cedar 
brush in the cottonwoods on the bottom. Then, cross- 
ing the dry creek-bed, we went on up the main river 
for another mile, to the place where the first drink-hole 
was, which I had been to once before with a hunter 
named Herring. 

“We did not expect buffaloes to come to drink so 
early in the day, but we wanted to see what the ‘signs’ 
were. Down the bluff and in the edge of the water- 
hole were tracks and spoor which looked fresh, as if 
made the day before. The sight of these gave us new 
courage, for hungry and cold as we were, our courage 
had been fast failing us. 

“From the water the tracks for the most part led up 
through a little hollow between the bluffs, and thence 
ont on the open plain, which all along that part of the 
river was completely honeycombed by ‘yapper-holes,’ 
with th ds on th ds of their little conical 
watch-towers. 

‘After examining the place, we laid a plan for ambush- 
ing the buffalo, and fetching up armfuls of ‘grease 
brush’ from near the channel of the fork, we built a 
little shelter of it, some two fect in height, perhaps a 
hundred yards away on the prairie, 

“Here we lay in wait nearly all day, and suffered not 
a little from the wind. Noon came and passed and 
most of the afternoon, but no buffalo showed himsclf. 
About an hour before sunset, however, our eyes were 
gladdened by the sight of five buffaloes coming down 
from the hills some four miles distant, and advancing 
across the plain in Indian file. 

‘They headed for the water-hole. With what inter- 
est we watched their course! For though they at length 
approached the river nearly half a mile above us, we 
felt sure they would follow down to the pond drink- 
hole, since there was no other water for several miles 
above. 

“The bed of the Arkansas is very peculiar, being an 
immense level intervale of loose sand, through and be- 
neath which, at low water, the river flows, showing 
only occasional water-holes a mile or two apart. 

“‘At this season the great river appears, to one look- 
ing down on it from the bluffs, to be dry, though there 
is really a good deal of water flowing or filtering along 
deep down in the sand. For the surface of the sand is 

Bow so arid that clouds of dust rise from it, The sand, 








over his knees if he stands still for a little while, and 
one’s tracks immediately fill so as to leave no trace. 

‘As soon as the buffalo had gone down the bank they 
were out of our sight. We waited anxiously for them 
to come up from the water, knowing they would then 
be very sluggish. Before they had drank themselves 
full we had no hope of shooting one. 

“It was not until about sunset that we at last saw the 
shaggy head and horns of a bull over the edge of the 
bluff. The huge, unwieldy creature loomed up before 
our eyes and came a few steps out on the prairie, fol- 
lowed by two others. 

‘*We had chosen our ambush so that the steady prai- 
tie wind blew from them toward us. Butso gorged 
were they with water that I doubt whether they would 
then have noticed our scent. The leading bull would 
take, perhaps, a dozen steps, and then stop as if too 
tired or iazy to move farther; and one of those behind 
lay down at each of these halts. 

“Very likely these buffalo had not drank before for 
two or three days, and now, on coming down the fork, 
had filled themselves nearly to bursting. 

“In the couree of ten or fifteen minutes, the leader 
had advanced to within twenty yards of our ambush; 
and after standing gazing at the brush-heap for a time, 
he walked up closer and viewed it with round, staring 
eyes. 

“Soon, as if suspicious that something unusual was 
back of it, he commenced to snort loudly; but as he 











HID FROM THE INDIANS. 


stood facing me I knew it wasof no use to fire. Tak- 
ing a step nearer, the great brute pawed up the dirt and 
lashed his brown sides, his tail whistling like a team- 
ster’s whip. 

“Ere long he made feints of rushing upon us with 
his horns lowered; and I presume there was danger of 
his charging over us, though we were far too eager to 
get a shot to be much afraid. 

“I shall never forget his towering hump, and deep 
chest covered with shaggy hair, nor how his smail, 
round eyes glowered, while the coal-black tuft of beard, 
from his buff chin, swept the ground. 

“At length, thinking that if I could frighten him, he 
would start off and I might then get a shot at his side 
or flank, I rose up suddenly from the brush, gun in 
hand, when with a roar of affright, he took to his heels 
—so quickly that I failed to get aim with my heavy 
piece. 

“At the sound of his snort and roar, the hindmost 
bull leaped from the ground and ran blindly after the 
other two, without paying us the least attention; and 
passed so close to where I stood kneeling on one knee, 
that I discharged my gun scarcely a yard from him, 
hitting him in the side. But he ran on with the others, 
and all three lumbered off for a quarter of a mile, and 
then stopped to look back. 

“T was reloading as fast as I could; but before I got 
in another charge, we saw the one I had fired at lie 
down again. 

***T don’t believe you even touched him!’ Rube ex- 
claimed. 

“But I was sure I had shot him. 

**As soon as I had loaded, we started after them, and 
when we came near, the two that were standing ran off, 
but the one lying down did not stir till we were within 
a few steps, when be got up with an effort and started 
to walk away. I gave him another shot, but he went 
on for two or three hundred yards, when he lay down 
again. 

‘We walked round him. He did not try to rise, but 
soon fell over on his side, dead, 

“By this time it was dusk. We turned the buffalo 
over and took off the quarters. 

“Before I had tinished, Rube went for the pony; and 
we packed the hamp and hind-quarters on the pony’s 
back and went to the creek, where there was wood. So 
nearly starved were we as to actually chew and swallow 
bits of the raw meat as we led the pony along. On 
reaching the timber, we stopped, and kindling a fire 
by flashing powder in the pan of the gun, we roasted 
and ate all we wanted. Never did food taste sweeter 
to me! 

“When we had satisfied our hunger, Rube set off for 
home, leading the burro loaded with the meat. He 
was very tired and so was I; but the family at home 
were starving, and it was safer to travel in the night on 
account of Indians. He was to come back with the 
pony the next night. 

“That night 1 stayed there alone on the creek-bottom. 
So cold was the weather that I suffered severely, though 
I got into the tall, dry reeds and covered myself with 
them and the cedar-brush. It was so intensely cold for 
my toes and fingers, that I slept but little. 


was light—in order that the smoke might not be seen 
by the Indians—and roasted a breakfast of the meat. 

“While I was eating it, a wolf came along and 
watched me hungrily. Fearing he would call others, I 
shot him as he sat licking his chops, then hastily moved 
a hundred rods or more up the creek. I was afraid 
some prowling Arrapaho might have heard the gun. 

“Two buffaloes came to the water-hole a little after 
midday; but they crossed the ‘Fork’ and went off, after 
drinking, on the other side. 

“But late in the day, thirteen others came down the 
bed of the river. These r2mained at the water till after 
sunset, when eight of them came up past my brush- 
shed. I thought I was sure of a good shot. But they 
suddenly sheered off with loud snorts. 

“One, however, lay down after going a little way, 
and I crept out towards him. Seeing me stealing up 
behind him, he rose with a labored grunt, but was so 
sluggish and water-logged that he lay down again after 
going a few yards. Wishing to see how close he would 
let me come, I crept up and actually patted his rump 
with my hand without his seeming to pay me the slight- 
est attention. In truth the creature appeared quite in- 
ert and in a doze, and what may seem surprising to 
you I easily despatched him with my knife, but I can 
vouch for the truth of this statement. 

“Just at this moment I was startled by the near re- 
port ofa gun. Jumping to my feet I saw the buffaloes 
which had passed me on their way towards the hills, 





lumbering back across the 

plain with three Indians at full 

gallop after them. 

‘At first | hoped I might steal away in the twi- 
light, unobserved; but I had no sooner risen to 
my feet than the three redskins pulled up and 
sat looking towards me. They were not more 
than five or six hundred yards off. At some dis- 
tance behind two others of their party had dis- 

mounted and were killing a buffalo which they had just 

brought down. 

“To run appeared useless to me. I stood still and 

faced them, revolving my chances of escape. I could 

not see a single chance that promised me my life. 

**At length one of them shouted, ‘Hola! white broth- 

er! Youcome bere!’ I then surmised that they ian- 

cied I was from a camp over the bluff, down at the 
water-hole. 

“Instead of replying, I took up my gun and knife, 

and walked leisurely back to the top of the steep bluff. 

“But the instant I was over the edge of the gravelly 

bank, out of sight of them, I dashed down to the river- 

bottom, for it had occurred to me that I might hide 
in the loose sand and escape their scarch. Accordingly 

I ran out op the level river-bed some ways above the 

water-hole, and hastily scooping a trench in the soft 

sand, I rolled into it at full length and drew the sand 
over my legs and body, leaving only my face and ears 
uncovered. 

“In a minute or two the semi-fluid sand had ‘run’ 

into my tracks and quite obliterated them; I could feel 

it, too, flowing and closing in all about me. In* fact, I 

had to keep constantly lifting myself to keep from sink- 

ing bodily into it—first my legs, then my head,—or the 
sand would have run entirely over my face. 

“Had I fallen asleep there, I should no doubt have 

sunk and been suffocated. 

‘As I had surmised, the Arrapahoes did not at once 

pursue me and show themselves at the top of the bluff. 

They probably feared to draw the fire of a party en- 

camped below. Fifteen or twenty minutes passed, 

then I heard a whoop at some distance below. It was 
answered by another whoop from above. 

“Pretty soon I heard them riding along at the foot of 
the bluff, talking in low tones. It was now quite dark. 
Shortly after I heard them watering their ponies at the 
water-hole. 

“They did not ride on to the sands; and after they 
had been an hour or so at the water-hole, I beard them 
getting their horses up the bluff. 

“I lay there awhile longer, and then dug myself out 
and went down to the creek-bottom, where I had agreed 
to meet Rube on his return. He came during the latter 
part of the night; and a little before daybreak we ven- 
tured to go up where I had killed my second buffalo. 
The Indians had taken the hump of the animal, but we 
loaded our pony with the quarters and were en route 
for home again before it was fairly light. 

“At different times after this, that fall, we ambushed 
two other buffaloes there at the water-hole, but had no 
farther adventure with the Arrapahoes.’’ 
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ALL DIE EVENTUALLY. 


An amusing incident occurred not long since at the 
Consumptives’ Home in Boston, which will be appre- 
ciated by all who know the genial Christian gentleman 
whose life-work is to do good to men’s souls and 
bodies. 

“This is a pleasant place,” said a lady who was in- 

‘ing the benefi institution with a medical 












get well were their disease any other than consumption. 
Tell me, doctor, do adi the people die who come here?” 


“Yes, madam,” replied the doctor, “they all die— 


eventually.” 
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WHAT LIFE HATH. 


oks only on our tears. 


Life hath its faithless days, 
The golden promise of the morn 
That seemed for light and gladness born, 
Meant only noon-tide wreck and scorn, 
Hushed harp instead of praise. 


Life hath its hopes fulfilled; 
Its glad fruitions, its blest answered prayer, 
Sweeter for waiting long, whose holy air, 
Indrawn to silent souls, breathes forth its rare, 
Grand speech by joy distilled. 


Life hath its harvest moons, 
Its tasselled corn and purple-weighted vine: 
Its gathered sheaves of grain, the blessed sign 
plenteous ripening, bread and pare rich wine, 
Full hearts for harvest tunes. 
Evangelical Magazine, 
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For the Companion. 


THE THREE DAUGHTERS OF THE PRIN- 
CESS OF WALES. 

“There és luck in odd numbers.” 

This is the expression invariably used by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, when referring to his 
five children—his two boys and three girls. 

The eldest son, born on the 8th of January, 1864,.was 
christened Albert Victor Christian Edward. If he 
lives and the monarchy stands, he will ascend the 
throne under the title of Edward VII. 

George Frederick Ernest came next, on the 3d of 
June, 1865. After George, Louisa Victoria Alexandra 
Dagmar was born on the 20th of February, 1867. On 
the 6th of July, 1868, Victoria Alexandra Olga Marie 
was born, and finally on the 26th of November, 1869, 
was born Maude Charlotte Marie Victoria. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louisa is the most 
amiable of the three, and is a miniature copy of her 
mother. The Princess Victoria, her father’s pet, has a 
temper of her own, impetuous, ardent, hot, smiling 
through tears like a sunbeam in showers, while Maude, 
whom Queen Victoria idolizes, has a disposition some- 
what like that of her right royal grandmamma. 

None of the princesses fear the Queen, although ev-" 
erybody else has a wholesome dread of her most gra- 
cious majesty, who is as exacting as sheis severe. The 
daughters of the Prince of Wales, after the first formal 
deep curtsy down to the ground is made, romp with 
their grandmother as they would with one of the gouv- 
ernantes ; and it is a matter of apprehension to the Dow- 

ager Marchioness of Ely, who, with the exception of the 
late Duchess of Sutherland,—the Grand Duchess,—is 
most intimate with the sovereign, when the young 
princesses pounce upon the Queen and dare to pull 
about the ruler of an empire upon which the sun never 
sets. 

The Princess Louise is the most talented, the Princess 

Maude the smartest. All three have a talent for lan- 
guages, and are always delighted when their uncle, the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, is with them, as then they 
chatin Danish. He is said to be their prime favorite, 
and as they dearly love a romp, the good-tempered un- 
cle indulges them with the é/an of a lad of fifteen. 
The princesses are all musical, inheriting this taste 
from their mother, who is a superb pianiste, but who 
never plays outside of her own immediate family circle. 
She is a devout follower of Rubinstein, and performs 
that wonderful waltz after a fashion that would have 
enchanted the maestro could he but have had the priv- 
ilege of hearing her play it. 

The Princess of Wales carefully watches the musical 
education of her daughters, and nearly every day, after 
Mademoiselle Gaymard-Pacini, the premiere pianiste of 
the age, who is their instructress, has concluded her les- 
son, she asks how each demoiselle acquitted herself. 
The Prince is no musician. ‘I leave all that sort of 
thing to Edinburgh,” he laughs. 

Once not long since it is said that Mademoisclle Gay- 
mard-Pacini hadto complain of the inattention of the 
Princess Victoria. This on the grand staircase at 
Marlborough House. The Princess of Wales was nat- 
urally very much grieved, and begged of Mademoiselle 
to be as rigid as buckram. The Princess passed down, 
and Mademoiselle passed up stairs, to be received by 
the Princess Victoria, who had been listening on the 
balusters, with a torrent of reproaches. 

The young princesses having been promised a visit to 
the Tower of London in May last, which they were 
nearly crazy to see, the Rev. Teignmouth Shore, one 
of the Queen’s chaplains and chief editor of Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin’s great publishing house, was ordered 
to act as their escort. 

“I won’t go @ I can’t go like any other little girl,” 
said the Princess Maude. “I hate to have great big 
soldiers saluting, and everybody bowing down to the 
groand. It’s no fun, and I want to go like any other 
little girl.” 

The Princess Maude carried the day, having been 
warmly supported by her sisters, and the happy trio 
did the Tower “like any other little girls,” to their un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

The princesses are made to keep early hours. Five, 
A. M., in summer, finds them out of their beds, and in 
flannel suits for kalisthenics. Their breakfast is very 
simple, as much stirabout, oaten meal and mitk, as they 
like toveat. No hot rolls, no heavy meats, consequently 
no dyspepsia. Their dinner at two is equally plain. 
A nutritious soup, a fish and a joint, with vegetables 
and one pie or pudding. 

Their greatest dissipation is waiting up to help dress 
mamma for a ball. 

The Prince when away writes to each of the girls in 
turn. The writer was amused at seeing a letter,—a 
charming, affectionate letter, too,—on the envelope of 
which was written,— 

H. R. H., 
THE PRINCESS VICTORIA OF WALES, 
A. E. SANDRINGHAM. 


and although the initials of the heir to the throne were 
in the left-hand corner, because he had failed to attach 
two postage stamps instead of one, the post-office stamp 
2d, for the extra weight, was sprawled all over the en- 











too is very ‘quick.’ A person crossing it wifi sink 





“The next morning I kindled another fire before it 


friend, “and some of the patients look as if they might 


velope. What radical but will rejoice at this! 
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the Bacchante are always sources of unbounded 
delight to the young princesses. George is the 
favorite, and such exclamations as,— 

“Oh, won’t we have fun when George comes 
back! What romps we’ll have with George 
were to be heard all through July, both at Marl- 
borough House and Osborne, whither the little 


” 


ladies were invited to assist at the debarkation at 


Cowes. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF T 


‘fhe princesses are incessant talkers. They rat- 
tle away from rosy morn to dewy eve, and the 
resident governesses, extremely elegant ladies, are 
occasionally driven to the verge of despair by the 
incessant prattle of these little royalties. The 
elder governess they call “Mam,” the younger 
“Selle,” dexterously cutting the word mademoi- 
selle in two. 

They are admirable mimics, and every new 
“swell’’ who arrives is pretty certain to have his 
or her “precious weakness” admirably reproduced 
by these natural and charming children. 

They are very fond, like other children, of in- 
specting visitors from the regions of the staircase, 
and a favorite rarely escapes without some furtive 
recognition. When en famille the young prin- 
cesses are always despatched by their parents for 
the wraps of the guests when the latter are about 
to take their departure. 

“Louise, run and get Lady So-and-so her 
cloak.” 

“Maude, where is Mrs. —— shaw] ?” 

“Victoria, go and find the Duchess’ wrap.” 

The Christmas pantomime is looked forward to 
for six months, and fondly recollected for the rest 
of the year. The facetiousness of the clown is 
admirably reproduced, while the knocks down 
received by the enduring and ever amiable panta- 
loon are practised with scrupulous fidelity. It is 
after the witnessing of the pantomine that the 
governesses have to call upon all their reserves in 
order to bring under control the explosive animal 
spirits of these healthy young misses. 

One morning last winter, the three princesses 
were taking an airing in the Home Park, attended 
as usual. An itinerary vender of oranges and-ap- 
ples was pushing his cart along, when he was per- 
ceived by the young ladies, and the whisper 
passed,— 

“What fun to buy some oranges!” 

To ask the attendants were both a thankless 
and useless task. Where was the necessary penny ? 
Maude was the proud possessor of sixpence. 
The plan of operation was speedily arranged. 
H. R. H. the Princess Maude was to drop be- 
hind, dart to the cart, make the purchase and re- 
turn to her place. 

The attention of the attendants was artfully di- 
verted to some remote object; the Princess Maude 
lagged behind, and as the cart approached, 
stopped, presented her sixpence, and snatched 
three blooming oranges from the willing hands of 
the vender, who little imagined he had just dis- 
posed of a portion of his stock at a royal price to 
the granddaughter of his queen. 

And weren’t those oranges sweeter than any 
ever presented from the forcing-houses of the pal- 
aces ? 

The Princess of Wales dresses her daughters in 
the plainest possible way, calicoes, ginghams, 
muslins and flannel, being de rigueur. No cor- 
sets, no tightness of any kind, and as for orna- 
ments, such as rings, earrings or bracelets, Her 
Royal Highness would be astounded if such an 
idea were so much as mooted. 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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The letters from their brothers while cruising in| She is very particular about having the girls in- 


structed in sewing, embroidery and all manner of 
woman’s domestic work, and continually holds 
up her sister-in-law Lorne as a model in that re- 
spect. 

Little does the passer-by imagine, as he glances 
up at the lightest window of Marlborough House, 
that behind the blind is seated the future Queen 
of England, lovingly surrounded by her daugh- 
ters, to whom she is reading some refined and in- 








HE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


structive story, while her husband, his cigar in his 
mouth, gazes at this home picture with a pleasure 
appreciated only by a father’s love. N. R. 
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For the Companion. 


A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


At midnight in the ae streets I heard 
A carol sweet by passing voices sung; 

Over the drifted walls the music rung, 

While round the window-pane the snows were stirred. 
“The shepherds saw the star!” such was the word, 

Till each clear note from stormy distance sprung, 

And silence fell the city walls among, 

As at the ended song of some night-bird. 


And then I fell asleep and dreamed I gazed 

Upon a manger where a child new-born 

His pure sweet eyes to mine with love upraised; 

And there I saw the eros tired and worn, 

And as with them I knelt in awe and praised, 

The sun shone in my eyes—’T was Christmas morn. 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Children of the present generation are not aware, 
probably, how much better they fare at Christmas 
and on their birthdays than their fathers did. And 
it is a conclusive proof of the growth of our peo- 
ple on the sentimental side of their natures, that 
it is so. 

Forty years ago, in this country, it is not likely 
that one boy out of a score expected to receive 
even one present at Christmas. The practice has 
grown almost universal within the last generation. 

Now it might be easy to say that this change 
arises out of the greater abundance of money in 
the country. That has helped it, no doubt. But 
there have always been ways to give presents 
without spending much money for them. And 
those presents which we receive at Christmas-tide, 
which are the handiwork of loving friends, are 
those which are most prized. 

This last fact shows that present-giving at stated 
seasons is a matter of sentiment, and it also shows 
that the more it is that, and the less it is a matter 
of gain, the more pleasing it isto us. According- 
ly it is not that part of present-giving which is 
due to the greater national and individual wealth, 
but that which comes from the sentimental wil- 
lingness to work for others, and to make an out- 
ward expression of the good-will which is not 
doubted, that is worth noting and praising. 

This laudable tendency of Americans at the 
present day shows itself also in the fashion of card- 
sending. Many a miss still at school can remem- 
ber the time when the practice of sending holiday 
cards was almost unknown. 

Nowadays everybody sends cards, and holidays 
are almost invented for the purpose of affording 
an excuse for the cards. The artists and the pub- 
lishers vie with each other in producing pretty and 
elegant designs. Christmas, New Year's day and 
Easter cards are published and sold by the mil- 
lion. The mails are loaded with them. 

All this is very pleasant, indeed. Let the gruff 
and old-fashioned sneer at the folly and the hol- 
lowness, as they deem it, of making presents 
which are expected, and of wishing a Merry 
Christmas by sending a chromo, 





Most of what is pleasant and agreeable in our 
association with others comes from the observ- 
ance of certain formalities. Whe:. you bid your 
neighbor “‘good-morning,’’ what do you mean by 
it? Certainly not to give him any information. 
You say it as a matter of formal courtesy. It 
means that, and nothing more. 

But who would abolish the morning greeting, 
the gentleman’s hand-shake, the baby's kiss, the 











raising of the hat to all lady acquaintances and to 
all men acquaintances who are accompanied by 
ladies, and the other formal courtesies of life ? 

An excess of sentiment and an overdoing of the 
outward expression of feeling are possible. But 
Americans have a long road to travel before they 
are in avy danger of failing on that side. It will 
be for our great-grandchildren to preach from the 
text—less sentiment and more heart. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath nower to charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
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THE MASTER’S BIRTHDAY. 


Christmas celebrates an event, and commem- 
orates a person. It recalls the fact that some 
eighteen hundred years ago a man came into the 
world, and did a work for men such as none but 
He could accomplish. Thousands of reverent 
souls will celebrate the birth of this Man with sol- 
emn observance, because they would extol His 
singular personality, and honor the supreme place 
He occupies in the world’s history. They will com- 
memorate it, also, with social festivity, as an event 
dear to themselves and brotherly to humanity. 

But all who seek the good of men, and sympa- 
thize with the heroism which lays down self as a 
stepping-stone by which humanity may rise, ought 
to honor the birthday of Jesus of Nazareth. Even 
the ration.list, among whose heroes are Gautama, 
Confucius, and Socrates, should not refuse to com- 
memorate the natal day of the carpenter's son, 
who taught the world “how sublime a thing it is 
to suffer” that others may be strong. 

Such a man may remove from the gospel narra- 
tives all trace of the miraculous, which the Chris- 
tian associates with that wonderful life. Yet, if 
he reads them with impartial eyes, enough of ver- 
itable history will remain, to commend to his rev- 
erence this Jewish peasant, as one whose loving 
service has made Him the world’s Benefactor, and 
the Brother and Saviour of men. 

Before His advent, those who did not live in the 
present lived in the past. The former days were 
the best daystothem. That luxury of sorrow was 
theirs which remembers happier things. 

The Romans, giving expression to this retro- 
spective habit, strove in their feast of the Saturn- 
alia to recall the Age of Gold. They exchanged 
gifts, forgot feuds, postponed wars, suspended 
business, and abandoned themselves to mirth and 
feasting. They tried to assure themselves that, 
though the world was sullen, men had once been 
as free and as happy as nature could make them. 

We smile at these men, tricking themselves with 
adream. We forget that it was a misread dream, 
yet instinct with desire. The Christian scholar, 
reading between the blurred lines of that ancient 
myth, discerns not simply history therein, but 
prophecy. He sees the golden age, not in the past, 
but in the future. His is an open vision, not a 
dream ; for the event which Christmas celebrates, 
assures him that the hope of the ages, in man’s 
development into a higher condition of knowledge 
and happiness, is in progress of fulfilment, and 
that the day is coming when “‘all things shall be 
made new.” 

There can be no ardent, unyielding incitement 
to a high civilization, in a world which believes 
that it is governed by a blind, unconscious force, 
whose methods are called laws of nature. Only 
as aman recognizes that Mind begot nature, and 
rules it for beneficent ends, will he be stimulated 
to that hopefulness and self-help, without which 
there can be no progress to humanity. 

India for ages has not recognized any personal 
Power outside of herself which makes for right 
living, or that aids those who peed help. She is 
now where she has been for centuries, without 
hope, because without God. Her millions sit in 
the listlessness of indifference or despair; for men 
will not struggle ardently and persistently towards 
a higher moral life, unless assured of responsibility 
to a supreme Mind, and of His willingness to aid 
them. 

Our Christmas recalls to us the fact that Christ 
stimulated this indifferent and despairing world to 
hopefulness, by revealing to men the Fatherhood 
of God. From that moment the highest civiliza- 
tion became possible. 

He did not make clear all that men would know 
of the supreme Mind who created and rules na- 
ture. There are still about Him clouds through 
whose darkness no mortal eye has pierced. But 
one fact, out of which springs the incitement to 
true and noble living, the Master made luminous 
to men. He revealed to the lowliest that he 
lived, moved, and had his being in One to whom, 
when needing help, he might cry, “Our Father.” 

Then the slave took on the attitude of a free- 
man, and the poor man bore himself as one who 
had been elevated and ennobled by a King. Men 
arose from the lethargy of despair to help them- 
selves, because assured that the Ruler of the Uni- 








verse was their Father, and was working in them 
and for them. Belief in this revelation started the 
race on the line of true progress and of infinite de- 
velopment. 

The first Christmas carol assured lowly shep- 
herds that peace would cover the earth, because 
men would glow with good-will. The sign given 
them,—a babe lying in a manger,—is a prophecy to 
us. 

The babe, when grown, associated with Himself 
the poor and the unlearned. He for whom no 
room was found in the inn, invited the slave and 
the low-born to become citizens of His kingdom. 
Its privileges, rights and duties were to be shared 
by all. Neither religious, national, nor intellec- 
tual exclusiveness, could exist therein. One heart 
would beat in all, and one life would be lived 
by all. 

The proud Greeks and Romans sneered at all 
other men as barbarians. He who, sent by God, 
gave Himself, in life and in death as the expression 
of God’s love to men, struck out that word barba- 
rian from the dictionary of mankind, and replaced 
it by brother. He made familiar the idea of man- 
kind as one family, by teaching that all men were 
children of one God. As soon as the idea was ap- 
prehended, a new word, humanity—which one 
may look for in vain in Plato or Aristotle—was 
needed to express the solidarity of the race. 

Nearly two thousand years have rolled away, 
and the ideal of this Man of Nazareth—the Christ 
of God—remains unrealized. But slowly, yet sure- 
ly, eternal Justice and Love is evolving the king- 
dom for which He gave His life. Some day—we 
know not when—it will be a fact, and then across 
the ages shall come the response of a regenerated 
race to the first Christmas carol : ‘We praise thee, 
O God, that peace dwells on the earth; for all thy 
children are of good-will.”’ 
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HER LAST WORDS. 


In the recent terrible colliery accident in England, 
by which so many families were bereaved, one little 
story came to light which conveys its own lesson. 

A tender-hearted woman, who went round among 
the bereaved homes on a mission of found 
a wife whose grief seemed to her of a different nature 
from that of the others. Some of them mourned their 
bread-winner, the father of their children; and the 
ery of, “* What shall I do now?” went up from almost 
every desolate house. 

This one young wife uttered no cry. She only sat 
swaying herself to and fro, with no tears in her eyes, 
but with a look of set, white anguish on her face, a 
thousand times more pitiful than sobs and tears. 

The visitor could not bear to go away and leave her to 
her silent anguish. She lingered beside her, and tried 
to comfort her. She spoke of the grief of some of the 
women, who were left helpless with large families to 
provide for. 

‘“* That’s not the worst,” said the woman gloomily. 

** You mean that you could bear it better, if you had 
children to take up your thoughts ?” 

“No, no!” the wife cried, in a sort of despair: 
nothing could help me now. Nothing ever can help 
me; but I could have borne it all, if I’d only spoke him 
fair at the end.” 

And then, at last, the story came. They had been 
married a year, she and Jim; and they both “had 
tempers;” but Jim, he was always the first to make 
up, because he had the best heart. And this very 
morning they had had trouble. 

It began because breakfast wasn’t ready, and the fire 
wouldn’t burn; and they had said hard words, both of 
them. But at the very last, though breakfast had not 
been fit to eat, Jim had turned round at the door, and 
said, — 

“*Gi’e me a kiss, lass. You know you love me, and 
we won’t part in ill blood;” and she had been in her 
temper still, and answered, — 

‘No, I don’t know as I do love you,” and had let 
him go, with never a kiss and never a fair word; and 
now— And there she stopped, and awful, tearless 
sobs shook her; and the visitor could only say, — 

“Do not grieve so hopelessly: perhaps he knows 
what you feel, now.” But the mourner’s ears were 
deaf to all comfort, and the wailing cry came again 
and again, — 

** Oh, if I had only spoke him fair at the last!” 

It is not a common story, this. We quarrel with 
those we love, and part, and meet and make up again ; 
and Death is merciful, and waits till we are at peace; 
yet how possible is just such an experience to any one 
of us, who parts with some dear one in anger, or who 
lets the sun go down upon wrath! 

But it is always the noblest nature, the most loyal 
heart, which is the first to cry, ‘“‘ I was wrong: forgive 
me.” 
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JOKES AND SATIRE. 


It is noticeable, that the difference between the jokes 
and , in of the present day and those of our fathers’ 
time, is that now they are based usually upon some 
whimsically absurd, but perfectly good-humored, view 
of an ordinary subject; while in old times the repartee 
or witticism had the sharp crack of a whip in it, and 
cut deeply, without regard to the feelings of the victim.. 

American women of society of the Revolutionary 
era, were noted for their brilliancy and sharpness of 
retort; but there was always necessary a butt for their 
wit, who.we may be sure did not join in the homage 
to their powers. Colonel Tarleton, for example, danc- 
ing on a waxed floor, fell headlong at the feet of his 
hostess, a Southern belle. 

“Do not be chagrined, colonel,” she said quickly, 
helping him to rise. ‘You are not the first Briton 
who has bitten the dust before a Yankee rebel.” 

“I hope smoking is not offensive to you?” said @ 
German baron to an American lady, lighting his pipe 
on the deck of a steamer. 

“T really cannot tell,” she said indifferently, 
gentleman ever smoked before me.” : 

A commander-in-chief of the army in his later years 


“No 





| of haughty Virginia beauties. 


was less deferential in his manner than suited the ideas 
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«“ And how do you find yourself, Miss Cabell?” he 
said one evening, leaning familiarly on her chair. 

‘But poorly, general,” she replied. ‘Old age is 
creeping too close upon me.” 

Now, to our modern taste there is more sharpness 
than good-breeding in this kind of retort. Nor is it so 
difficult to acquire a reputation as a sayer of sharp 
things as may be supposed, provided a woman sets 
herself to look out for the bizarre, unexpected side of 
every subject, and is reckless as to the amount of satire 
with which she flavors her jokes. It is the bitter flavor 
in a joke whieh will give it popularity. 

Young girls who have a certain kind of cleverness, and 
little beauty, are often tempted to indulge in cutting 
sarcasms, to draw attention to themselves in society. 
But however much their audiences in parties or balls 
may applaud or appear amused, they may be sure that 
all women avoid the sarcastic wit when they would 
seek a friend, and men also, when they choose a 
woman as a wife. In neglected, solitary middle age 
they learn how dearly bought were their short 
triumphs. 

a 
THE POPULAR MAN. 

There is social as well as moral danger in the habit 
of an exaggerated appearance of liking and interest 
in one’s acquaintances. ‘A fine manner,” disguising 
an indifferent and self-centred heart, not infrequently 
betrays its possessor; as Mr. Joseph Hastings (of 
course we do not give his real name) one day found 
out. 

He was what is called a Popular Fellow. He made 
many friends, because he had such cordial manners, — 
such an air of being eagerly interested in the fate and 
fortunes of every one he knew. He had been making 
himself agreeable for two or three years in Europe; 
had outdone French politeness; thawed English cold- 
ness; and persuaded Germans that his interest in 
music and metaphysics was scarcely second to their 
own. 

At last he went home. He was the life of the steam- 
er, on his homeward voyage. The passengers parted 
with him, on the wharf, as if he had been their 
brother. 

He took up his abode in a New-York hotel, and 
began looking up his acquaintances. For each one 
whom he met he had the same air of eager interest, 
the same cordial grasp of the hand, the same anxious 
inquiries as to his health and his family’s health. 

One day, across the street, he saw Jones. It is safe 
to say that he had not thought of Jones since their 
last meeting, some three years before; but he crossed 
the street, as if he had discovered a long-lost brother. 

“ Jones, my dear fellow, how are you? It’s a sight 
for sore eyes to see you again. How are you, and 
how is Mrs. Jones? ”* 

Up to that moment he had not noticed the deep weed 
on Jones’s hat, nor the fact that on Jones’s face no 
ghost of a smile responded to his greeting. 

“Mrs. Jones is dead,” was the answer, — “ has been 
dead three months.” 

Of course our Popular Man was full of interest, 
said exactly the right thing, and made Jones feel that 
he had caught one glimpse of real sympathy in a cold 
world; and Jones was grateful, while the Popular 
Man walked on and — forgot. 

Six weeks afterwards they metayain. Had our friend 
Hastings seen Jones before, since his return? He was 
not quite sure, he had seen so many of his acquaint- 
ances. Nevertheless Hastings put out his hand, with 
the old air of ‘cordiality. 

“ Jones, my dear fellow, I’m awfully glad to see you. 
How are you, and how is Mrs. Jones? ” 

Jones turned on him a look of astonishment. For 
an instant he was speechless. Then he said slowly, 

solemnly, briefly, ** Stilt dead!” and went his way. 

The Popular Man had lost a friend. 
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THE ERA OF THE PAINT-POT. 

Our houses are changing color. A young gentleman 
who returned the other day to Cambridge; to re-visit 
the scenes of his college life after an absence of eight 
years, declared that he scarcely recognized some of 
the most familiar streets of that city. The taste for 
color, long repressed in this country, has revived in 
the greatest force, and threatens to become a perfect 
mania. 

Thirty years ago, a New-England village was all 
white paint and green blinds, with possibly here and 
there the foliage of. a tree to break the monotony. 
Then a few bold spirits dared to affront the prevailing 
taste, by slight lapses into light gray or modest brown. 
Browns and grays gained an ascendency here and 
there, until there were villages without a single white 
dwelling, and only the old church — orthodox in every 
sense — preserved its hue of the angel’s wing. 

When once man breaks the bondage of custom, 
there is no predicting where or when he will stop. 
Ardent souls next ventured upon two shades of gray 
or brown upon the same house. The effect was so 
pleasing, that it became, in advanced localities, well- 
nigh universal. 

One day, some adventurous being in Newport’s 
emerald isle discovered the power of “a touch of 
red” in an expanse of gray piazza. One very small 
red chair, or a little red upon a settee, gave the same 
intimation of brilliancy as is afforded by a crimson 
shawl upon a beach or a meadow five hundred yards 
away. 

And so the fashion grew, until the whole box of 
paints was upset, and every painter helped himself. 

We now have red roofs—nay, houses all red. We 
have every possible shade of green to alleviate every 
one of the primitive colors. 
As we take our walks abroad, we come suddenly 
upon a startling apparition of a house, yesterday clad 
in rusty brown or faded gray, but now glaring in 
merciless yellow, or tinted in numerous shades of no 
color in particular. Often the eye of the passer-by is 
regaled with a true bouquet of colors. 
Upon the whole, since we have wooden houses, 
Which will not grow old gracefully, the new fashion is 
by no means to be condemned. But it is just a little 
perplexing, for no one can tell whose house will go 
next. 
To-day uncle John’s old domicile is transformed ; to- 
morrow aunt Mary’s cottage becomes a festive dot 
Upon the green. Soen the staid old house of the squire 
breaks into color; and finally the parsonage borrows a 
im religious splendor from the raging brush. Mean- 


while painters rub their hands, and smile compla- 
cently. 


its attractions if without its ‘‘gifts.” 
its charm in myriads of households. Every boy and 


judging from past experience, one more widely accepta- 


! 
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OUR CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


The festival of Christmas would be deprived of half 
These constitute 





girl with a stocking hangs it up for a gift. Every man 
and woman with a pocket is expected to dip deeply 
into it. Every house with a chimney, hopes to have a 
visit from Santa Claus. 

As our contribution to the general fund, the Compan- 
ion comes in festive array—double its ordinary size and 
with twice its usual number of illustrations. We can 
send our readers no more carefully-chosen gift, or, 


ble. We send it with the compliments of the season. 
How universal is the day! Fourth of July is for 
Americans, Queen’s Birthday for Britons, but Christ- 
mas is for all Christendom. A circle of joy belts the 
globe, like Saturn’s luminous ring, and ‘makes the 
whole world kin” to-day. But amidst all this joy and 
festivity and gift-giving and seasonable congratulations, 
let no one be unmindful of the fact that to no govern- 
ment, to no institution, to no individual, are we 80 much 
indebted for all our civil and social blessings as to the 
“Babe of Bethlehem,” whose nativity we now com- 
memorate, 
hci eeilaiciins: 
LIGHT-HEARTED AMID THE SNOW. 
(See cover of Christmas Number.] 
The snow-flakes fall on her golden hair, 
As she hies from her home away, 


And bright to her as the April air 
Is the shadowy Christmas Day. 


She plays with the snow as it falls 
It is cold, but her heart is warm 

And it changes the world to a paradise 
And to showers of gems, the storm. 


Laugh on, laugh on, O maiden fuir! 
Laugh on in the storm hegpens Fite may; 

The snow will fall on your golden hair 
Another Christmas day. 


The snow of years will fall on your hair; 
May hope still kindle and glow, 

And you be then, as now you are, 
Light-hearted amid the snow. 


from the skies; 
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SOUND SLEEPERS. 

‘Now blessing on him that first invented sleep!” 
exclaims Sancho Panza. “It covers a man all over, 
thoughts and all, like a cloak.” How thoroughly sleep 
covers a man who is in good health and is quiet in 
mind, though fatigued in body, may be seen from one 
or two Rocky-Mountain incidents. 
A hunter, after a hard day’s tramp, made his camp. 
After eating his supper, he lay down to sleep, using 
his saddle for a pillow. It being covered with raw- 
hide, excited the appetite of a prowling wolf, who 
drew the saddle so gently from under the sleeper’s 
head as not to disturb him. 
In the morning the hunter awoke to find his saddle 
gone. The tracks of the wolf furnished the only ex- 

lanation of its disappearance. He followed the trail, 
but not a sign of hair or hide could he find, and on a 
bare-back horse he rode into the nearest fort. 

A party of trappers were ——- one night in camp, 
when an old hunter was awakened by the noise of 
wolves. The moon was up so that he could see several 
prowlers hovering near to camp. 

Seizing his rifle he shot one, then another, and 
finally a third, without disturbing his comrades. 
Dragging the carcasses in front of the camp-fire, he 
again lay down, and was soon fast asleep. 

A light snow fell during the night; and at sunrise 
every man roused up, but waited to see who had the 
courage to turn out and renew the fire. 

One man at last jumped up, walked towards the 
fire, and as he saw three wolves sprawling in front, 
ran for his rifle, crying, ‘‘ Wolves! wolves!” The 
whole Camp turned out, to find three dead wolves. 
“Where did they come from?” ‘ Who shot them?” 
‘Who dragged them there?” were shouted from one 
to the other. The hunter explained. 

Can it be possible that we —_ so soundly as not to 
hear three rifle-shots? ” exclaimed one puzzled trapper. 
‘* Well, it’s lucky for us no Indians are around,” 
said another: ‘‘ one brave might have killed all of us, 
without one of us knowing what was going on!” 


: ~@-- 
APPEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL. 
Every lawyer knows that a jury which does not heed 
the caution given by the maxim, “‘ Appearances are 
deceitful,” is in great danger of bringing in a wrong 
verdict. Sergeant Ballantine, an English lawyer, tells, 
in his “‘ Experiences,” of two cases which illustrate 
the injury that may result when a jury is too sensi- 
tive to appearances. 





For a delicious breakfast try THURBERS’ 
SHREDDED OaTs. Healthy and strengthening. (Adv. 





Bird Manna, made by canary breeders of Hartz 
Mountains, Germany, cures loss of song and diseases. 
Mailed for li cts. BiRD Foop Co., Camden, N. J. [Adv. 
hiiatakanaadle 

New Book for the Holidays. “One Thousand 
Riddles.” All short and bright, many ancient. Sample 
mailed for licents, by A. SMALLEY, Plainville, Conn. 











JUST READY. 


Boys i the Mountains and on the Plains; 


Or, The Western Adventures of Tom Smart, 
Bob Edge, and Peter Small 


By Wm. H. RIDEING, 
Member of the Survey under Lieutenant Wheeler. 


With 101 Illustrations. Square 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Side 
and Back. Price, 50. 

A most attractive volume for advanced young readers, 
richly illustrated, and describing a series of interesting 
ventures in the far West. 

sale all Booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
THE LARGEST, ABLEST AND FRESHEST 
Religious and Literary Newspaper, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


NEW YORK. 
$3 per year; $5 for two years. 
“TRIAL TRIP,”—30 cents for a month. 


Send postal card at once for specimen copy, and judge 
for yourself. 





Address THE INDEPENDENT, New York City. 


CHAUTAUQUA GAMES. 


Just the kind of Amusement and Instruction com- 
bined for the Family Circle. 


Roman History, English History, 
Grecian History, Bible History, 


Temperance, Astronomy, Sciences, English Quota- 
tions, U. §. History. 


Nine Games in boxes, each 50 cents, mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
203 and 205 Wabash Avenue, 
Say where you saw this advertisement. 


$25.00 MUSIC ono 


WORTH OF 2.00. 


Just published; two volumes of beautiful new Music by 
the best composers. T 


CIRCLE OF CEMS, 


the best collection of Pianoforte Music ever pub- 
lished; would cost in sheet form $25. 


CLUSTER OF SONG. 


The best collection of Songs ever published. These 
charming volumes, bound in cloth, are specially pre- 
pared as Holiday Gifts. The price reduced (during 
the holidays) from Three to TWO DOLLARS per 
volume, sent postpaid. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 











THE HOLIDAY: BOOK OF THE YEAR, 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


An entirely_new edition of SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
matchless Poem of Scottish Chivalry, with 120 beautiful 
illustrations by the best artists. ichly bound, with 
full gilt edges, in box. Price, $6.00; in tree calf or 
antique morocco, $10. 


“Exquisitely beantiful.”—Christian Union. 
“A very richly beautiful book.”—Literary World. 


“Scott’s immortal poem was never before presented 
so attractively as in this superb volume.”—Albany Press. 
Our books are for sale by all bookséllers; or wiil be sent, 
post-paid, on who ad of price. Uur Book Catalogue, and 
our criptive Catalogue of 400 Heliotype Engravings (0 
cents each), sent freeto any address. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


ISA 


FIRST-CLASS BICYCLE. 





A gentleman sued a railway company for Pp 
tion for an injury received by an accident on its line. 
No external injury was apparent; but several doctors 
testified that he had received a serious spinal shock, 
and that the result might be fatal. 
The gentleman’s appearance in the witness-box did 
not support the doctors’ evidence; and his manners, 
which were those of a coxcomb, prejudiced both court 
and jury against him. The judge’s charge suggested 
that the injury was exaggerated, and the jury brought 
in a verdict giving him merely nominal damages. 
Within three months the man died of his injury. 
In another case, the claimant was brought into court 
apparently in a dying state. He could scarcely speak, 
a his arms and legs seemed insensible “even to the 
thrust of a needle,” the doctors said. Court, jury, and 
bar were moved by the appearance of the man brought 
nigh to death through the railroad’s negligence. The 
jury gave him a verdict of several thousand pounds 


ages. 

Within a few weeks after the trial, he was seen 
climbing the highest mountain in Wales (Snowdon) 
with the activity and strength of a mountaineer. 


—<~@>— — 
“HEEL RELIGION.” 

Some people join the minister instead of joining the 
church. When they discover a stranger in their fa- 
vorite’s pulpit, they sometimes rise up and go out. 
The old-fashioned M used to say that such 
itinerant worshippers had ‘heel religion” only. 


A few years ago, as a stranger rose in one of our 
city pulpits to begin the service, several of the congre- 
gation began to leave the church. He wasa lame man, 
and the pulpit was located near the doors. 

‘Wait a moment, my friends,” said the preacher, 
* till I get my hat, and I'll go with you.” 

Down he came, limping, hat in hand, and left the 
church, This abrupt closing of the services taught 
the wee that there was at least one minister who 
would not be treated with contempt. 

On a certain ion, the el t Dr. E. H. Chapin, 
being sick, was compelled to ask a friend to preach for 
him. As the stranger rose to th i 
hymn, a score of persons rose to go out. 
man also was equal to such an emergency. 

** All,” he said, “‘who came here to worship Dr. 
Chapin will please leave now; but those who came to 
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A Plegsant Covntry « 


Is, after all, the most potenty delightful of the many 
enjoyments which only the hardy ‘cycler can realize. 
‘ortunate, indeed, is he, who, secure fn the possession 
of his sturdy “Harvard,” or speedy “Yale,” or symmet- 
rical “Shadow,” rises with the lark, straps on his “Mul- 
tum” or his * eabout,” and pepo | the ~ to its 
awakening toil and turmoil, glides swiftly out {nto the 
rer air and more healthful life beyond. The winding 
es, the sleepy villages, the broad stretches of open 
country, all develop hitherto unsuspected beauties un- 
der the health-giving exercises of the wheel. Are you 
content with reading this, or will you realize it practi- 
cally? If the latter, be careful in choosing your bicycle, 
that you are content with nothing less than the very 
bes . money can procure. You may feel assured that 
it will prove the truest economy in the end. Find out 











THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR 1888 
Will contain contributions in almost every number by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


Author of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” etc. 


**Michael Angelo, A Drama,” 
Which was left complete by 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


And which will run through three numbers of the mag- 
azine, beginning with January. 


“The Ancestral Footstep,” 


Outlines of an exceedingly interesting Romance, from 
the manuscript of 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


‘*Daisy Miller, A Comedy,” 
By HENRY JAMES, Jr. 


A dramatization, with important alterations, of his 
very popular story “Daisy Miller.” 
TERMS: 84 a year in advance. Postage free. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Carefully Revised and containing a New 
Preface and Bibliographical Notes. 82.00. 


The Autocrat is one of the most famous books in 
American literature, and in its new and handsome type, 
with the interesting new preface and valuable notes 
which Dr. Holmes has prepared expressly for this edi- 
tion, will freshly commend itself to the admiration and 
delight of its readers, past, present, and future, 





William Dean Howells. 


Equal as an artist to the best French writers. . . . His 
books are not only artistically fine, but morally whole- 
some,— Magazin fur die Literatur des Auslandes, 


The Undiscovered Country. $1.50. 

The Lady of the Aroostook, 1.50. 

Venetian Life, ° ° 1.50. 

Italian Journeys, . 1.50. 

Suburban Sketches, 1.50. 

Their Wedding Journey, a ee 1.50. 
THE SAME, “Little Classic,” style, $1.25. 

A Chance Acquaintance, oe 1.50. 
THE SAME, “Little Classic” style, $1.25, 

A Foregone Conclusion, 12mo, $1.50. 





Doctor Zay. 
A Novel by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. $1 26. 


“It isa strong, wholesome piece of literary work .. 

Of course, everybody will read the book.”—Soston Tran- 
script, 

“A clever and deeply interesting story.”—Philadelphia 
North American, 

“A fresh and strong new novel.”—Springfield Repub- 
ican, 
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A New Bodley Book. 

The Bodley Grandchildren, and their Journey 
in Holland, By HORACE E SCUDDER, author of 
the other Bodley Books. With many illustrations and 


avery attractive cover. $1.50. 
This book introduces a new set of Bodleys, who have 
a wonderfully good time in Holland, seeing its curious 


sights, and hearing the exceedingly interesting stories 
of its history. 


THE DELIGHTFUL BODLEY BOOKS: 


Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and Country. 
Tre Bodleys Telling Stories. 
The Bodleys on Wheels. 
The Bodleys Afoot. 
Mr. Bodley Abroad. 
Fully Illustrated. $1.50 each, 





Family Library of British Poetry. 


From Chaucer to the Present Time. Edited by JAMES 
T. FIELDS and EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 1 vol. royal 
8vo, 1028 pages. With Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson and Mrs, 
Brownmg. Cloth, handsomely stamped, $5.00; half 
calf, $9.00; morocco or tree calf, $12.00. 





Sarah Orne Jewett. 


The purity of her sentiment, the unstrained felicity 
and naturalness of her style. the thorough likeableness 


of all the people to whom she introduces us, all conspire 
to render her stories about as nearly perfect in their 
way as anything in this world ever geis to be.—Good 
Company. 
Country By-ways, $1.25. 
Deephaven, ea 1 25. 
Old Friends and New, . ... 1.25. 
Play Days. Stories for Children, 1.50. 


First Principles of Household Manage- 
ment and Cookery. 


By Miss PARLOA, author of Miss Parloa’s Cook Book. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 18mo, 75 cents. 





Longfellow Calendar, 


Emerson Calendar 
FOR 1888. 
Fine Portrait of Longfellow. 
View of Longfellow’s Home. 
View of Emerson’s Home. 
Printed in Twenty Colors. 
Beautiful Holiday Gifts. 
$1.00 EACH. 








all you can about bicycles before you make your choice. 

and if you will send us a three-cent stamp we will aid 

‘ou in ‘your search for information, by sending you our 
ilustrated catalogue by return mail. 


THE CUNNINGHAM COMPANY. 
The Pioneer Bicycle House of America. 


{Established 1877.] 
Importing Manufacturers of Bicycles and Tricycles 





worship will sing the forty-third hymn.” 








That stopped the exodus. 


Opp FELLOWS HALL, Boston, MASS. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. *Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


Messrs. H., M. & CO, will send to any address a Catas 
logue of all their publications, containing portraits of 
many of their most famous authors, 
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For the Companion. 


THE DESERT CAPTIVE. 


Come back, O magical evenings 
Of Decembers long ago! 
When tlie north wind moaned at the windows, 
Herald of drifting snow; 
But within the great logs glowing 
And the chimmney’s ruddy blaze 
Mave all the room like the rosy fall 
Of summer’s fairest days. 


There, in a joyous circle,— 
. Five girls and boys were we,— 

About our grandame’s chair we sat 
And listened to tales of the sea. 

For she had come from Portsmouth town, 
And her brothers were sailors tall; 

She knew the lore of the fisher folk, 
And every beach-bird’s call; 


And could tell us of storm, and wraith, and wreck, 
And ships becalmed on the line, 

And sunny lands whence the captains brought 
Olives and figs and wine,— 

Till our eyes were wide with wonder, 
And Robert would softly say, 

“Now the story of our great-uncle 
The pirates carried away.” 


“Yes,” she would sigh, “it was William, 
The last of my brothers three; 

Slender and straight asa lighthouse tower, 
And strong and brave was he. 


Our mother wept when he sang of the waves, 


And to hold him close was fain; 
But he wa- a sailor born, and bent 
To rove the boundless main. 


“So he shipped on a gallant vessel, 
The Cadiz, fleet and stout. 

And the gray March day she bore away 
The wildest winds were out. 

But he laughed at the gale and the gloomy sky 
As he saw her sails unfurl, 

And said he would bring me corals bright 
And our mother a brooch of pearl, 


“Dear noble lad! L can see him yet 
As he st od at the mainmast’s side, 
When the Cadiz down the river went 
With the wind and the ebbing tide. 
He waved his cap as she passed the forts 
And turned to her distant shore;— 
Alas! nor lad nor gallant prow 
Came up the river more! 


“Ah, well;—with ‘oving, lonely hearts 
We followed his foaming track, 
Looking aye to the golden morn 
That should bring our darling back ;— 
When with winter we heard the awful news, 
From a barque in Boston bay, 
That the Algerines had the Cad¢z seized, 
And her crew were slaves of the Dey! 


“*But he lives, said his stricken mother; 
*He lives, und may come in peace!’ 

And as one who would not be denied 
She prayed for his release; 

While slow the seasons went their round 
Till thrice "twas March and May, 

And thrice the ships from the Indian isles 
In the harbor anchored lay 


“Oh, happy for her she could not see 
Her boy on the burning plain, 
Scorn of the caravan southward bound 
‘or a Moorish master’s gain ;— 
Through torrid noons and chilly nights 
Till that day of horror fell 
When a cloud came rolling up from the waste 
With a billow’s surge and swell, 
And the dread simoom swept over their path 
A league from Tishlah’s well! 


“In flaming gusts, all fitfully, 
The blast of the desert blew; 
And the air grew heavy and hot and still 
8 the darkness closer drew. 
They fled before its scorching breath; 
They crouched in trembling bands; 
But it shut them in like a pall of fire, 
Outspread by demon hands ;— 
And, when it passed, that kneeling host 
ay lifeless on the sands! 


“And hark! That eve his mother heard 
~ | the door the whip-poor-will’s cry; 
And, at midnight, the death-watch beating 


In the wall, her pillow by; 

And the howl of the dog her sailor lad 
Left to her faithful care, 

As the wan moon sank before the dawn, 
Ring through the startled air; 

And dreamed the cherry tree’s withered bough 
Was white with its early bloom ;— 

Then she knew in that drear and cruel land 
Her boy had found his tomb! 


“Next morning a horde on plunder bent, 
Roaming the desert wide, 
Saw the lone dead and their treasures bore 
To far ‘Timbuctvoo’s side; 
And told in many an Arab tent 
Of the .air-haired Christian slave 
Who nearest of all to the well had pressed 
When the flerce wind heaped his grave, 
“Nay, children! Do not grieve so! 
The angels could look down 
On still Sahara's burning plain, 
As on our Portsmouth town; 
And he and his gentle mother, 
Denied one burial sod, 
This many a year have together dwelt 
“In the paradise of God!’” 
Come back, O magical evenings 
Of Decembers long ago! 
When the north wind moaned at the windows, 
Herald of drifting suow; 
But, warm in the rosy firelight, 
We sat at our grandame’s knee, 
And listened with ‘ove and wonder 
To stories of over sea. 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
“> — 
For the Companion, 


IN OTHER HOMES. 

Last year in Boston some of the ladies who are 
working with the Associated Charities, and try- 
ing to help the poor to help themselves, instead of 
being beggars, thought it would be a good plan to 
let each family under their charge have its own 
Christmas-tree at home, instead of collecting a 
great number of people together to see one large 
tree ina hall. One of the ladies who assisted in 
the distribution of these trees writes to the Com- 
panion. “We were lucky enough,” she says, “to 
be called upon to help carry to some of the poor 
families some of these trees, and it was a very 
pleasant thing to see what delight they gave. 

“There were presents for the children fastened 
to the trees, and besides the useful things, like 
hoods and books and mittens, some kind people 
had provided pretty things for ornament to make 
the trees look gay and bright. 

“It only took a few minutes to fasten the green 
little hemlock or spruce trees upright, and to 
throw the wisps of silver and gold over them, and 








hang the candy-bags and other gifts on the branch- 
es. 

“The grown people and children in many of the 
families watched us with great delight, and we 
were sure that they would have a merrier Christ- 
mas because of what we had done, and that the 
bit of green from some far-away forest would make 
the dark city tenement pleasanter for days tocome. 

‘‘We are pretty sure to think frequently and 
pleasantly of our own Christmas-trees, but it will 
double the pleasure to have something to do with 
somebody else’s tree, and thus help make a dull 
house bright and a dull day a happy one—in re- 
membrance of Him who came to make life bright- 
er for us all.” 

——_———_+oo—___—— 


THE OLD ENGLISH SQUIRE. 

England, in these days, knows but little of that inde- 
pendent gentleman, the country squire, who once gave 
law to the parish. So great was his influence that the 
quarrelsome seldom appealed from the settlement he 
made of their bickerings. Every one in the village de- 
ferred to him. If he asked the time of day, the reply, 
delivered with a low scrape, would likely be, “It is 
what your worship pleases.’’ There was no need to go 
to the window to see whose arrival was announced by 
the smack of the whip. That was the squire’s “‘knock,”” 
or “ring,” as we would say. Sometimes he made known 
his appearance by the view-halloo, such as the hunts- 
man uses to let the field know that he has caught a 
glimpse of the fox. 


On Christmas Day he threw open his house to ten- 
ants and to neighbors. As they entered the hall, they 
were greeted, no matter if at daybreak, by a bouncing 
Christmas log, which gave solidity to the glowing fire, 
made of roots of trees and great sticks of wood. A 
foaming tankard of beer waited their pleasure, and a 
stronger drink in which floated toast, nutmeg, and 
sugar, was pressed on them by servants. 

uge flitches of bacon hung from the ceiling of the 
great hall; stags’ horns protruded from the walls; 
and everywhere the holly, ivy, bays, laurel and mistle- 
toe said,— 

“A merry Christmas to you, gentlemen!” 

In the corner by the huge fire-place sat the squire, in 
a large wooden two-armed chair, with a cushion. 
Above his head, over the mantel-picce, hung his guns 
and fishing-rods, and the broadswords and daggers 
which his ancestors once used. Here he welcomed his 
guests with a hearty greeting endorsed by an old-time 
hospitality. 

Servants flitted in and out, and the spits loaded with 
sirloins of beef, turkeys, geese, capons, were turned by 
turnspits, boys who by the time all was roasted would 
bebinck and greasy. 

The hackin, as the plum-pudding was then called, 
had been boiled so as to be done by daybreak. If it 
were not, the maid tried hard to conceal the fact from 
the young men. If they found it out, two of them took 
her by the arms, and ran her round the market-place, 
till she was ashamed of her laziness. 

The day; the profuse hospitality; the sharp appe- 
tites and capacious stomachs; the pressing attentions 
of the squire and his servants, made all eat heartily, 
The host aided digestion by telling his best stories and 
cracking his funniest jokes. Whether good or bad, 
fresh or stale, no matter—the guests knew their duty. 
All laughed where they should, and exclaimed “Oh!” 
and “Ah!” ut the proper places. It would have been 
but a shabby return for the generous hospitality, had 
not the guests shown themselves responsive to the 
host’s efforts to please. Does not the wit lie in the ear 
of him who hears it? 

Sir Walter Scott, in “Marmion,” set forth graphi- 
cally the Christmas hospitality of those old English 
times, when the rich and the poor met together and rec- 
ognized, for a day at least, that the Lord is the maker 
of them all. 


“Then opened wide the baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 
Power laid her rod of rule aside, 
And Ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner choose. 
The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘post «nd pair.’ 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down!” 


+> —_ 


CHRISTMAS AT BETHLEHEM. 

Not the Bethlehem of Judea, but its modern name- 
sake, founded by the Moravians in the beautiful Le- 
high Valley of Pennsylvania. 

Christmas and Easter are the two great festivals of 
the Moravian Church, the former, of course, being the 
children’s special féte. .1t two o’clock in the afternoon 
of December twenty-fourth, the smaller children as- 
semble in the church fora “Love Feast,” which is 
chiefly a service of song. 

During its progress buns and mugs of coffee are 
served to the little folks. Near the close of the meet- 
ing lighted wax tapers are given to them, to represent 
the light which came into the world with the birth of 
Christ. During this part of the ceremony the congre- 
gation sings,— 

“Behold a great, a heavenly light, 

From Bethlehem’s manger shining bright, 
Around those who in darkness dwell, 

The night of evil tu dispel.” 

The ladies of the choir wear bewitching little caps 
instead of bonnets, and look very charming as they 
sing to the accompaniment of the organ and the trom- 
bones—alternating English and German hymns. 


The service over, the children disperse to their homes, 
where Santa Claus has been busy giving finishing 
touches to the “Putz,” which designation is applied to 
the whole Christmas decorations. 

It is not a tree alone which these favored ones have, 
but there is given in these homes a whole landscape, 
formed of rocks and mosses, making hills and valleys 
where all the animals out of Noah’s ark wander. 

There is always a stable which shelters the holy fam- 
ily, and the adoring shepherds may be seen approach- 
ing it from distant bills. There is also a fish-pond with 
real or toy fish sportingin it. Sometimes a fountain 
plays in the midst of the scene, but the pipes which 
conduct the water are apt to leak in the most prosaic 
manner and ruin the housewife’s carpets, so this crown- 
ing glory is rarely seen. 

The Putz remains for weeks, a continual delight to 
the children, who arrange and alter it to suit their own 
fancy, till all ite beauty and freshness are gone. 

At six o’clock Christmas eve, the distribution of pres- 
ents being over, the older children repair to the church, 
where another service is held similar to that of the af- 
ternoon, with the omission of the buns and coffee. At 
its conclusion the a ce wend their way through 
the village streets with picturesque effect. The Light 
of the World is shining in the darkness of the night. 

One of the chief places of interest at Bethlehem is 
the old graveyard. It contains no upright monuments. 
A flat stone laid on the grave marks the resting-place 
of the dead. The prevailing inscriptions are like the 
following: 

In MEMORY oF JonN Cuapman Cook. Born, Jan. 
24, 1801. Departed, Dec. 20, 1871, 








Persons of note sometimes are honored with a more 
elaborate —. The Moraviaus made many Indian 
converts; the memory of the first one is preserved by 
this inscription : 

JOHN. 

One of the first-fruits of the mission at Shek ko, and 
instance of the wer of divine grace 
whereby he became a distinguished teacher among his 
nation. He departed this life in full assurance of faith 
at Bethlehem, August 27, 1746. 


Many of the graves are beautifully decorated with 
evergreen, so the “departed” are not quite banished 
from the Christmas holiday. 

The lovely German village is growing quite an Amer- 
ieanized town, with commonplace mills and stately 
brick houses, but many of the quaint customs still pre- 
vail. Among them that of announcing death; not with 
the solemn tolling bell, but by the music of trombones 
played in the church tower. 

In pioneer times this custom saved the little settle- 
ment from destruction by Indians. They were march- 
ing to destroy it, when the ician’s notes proclaimed 
a death in the village. The savages mistook the hymn 
for a supernatural sound, and believing that the Great 
Spirit had warned their i ded victims, doned 
their purpose and left the settlers in peace. 











F. A.C. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MYSTIC’S CHRISTMAS, 


“All hail!” the bells of Christmas rang, 
“All hail!” the monks at Christmas sang; 
The merry monks who kept with cheer 
The gladdest day of all their year. 


But still apart, unmoved thereat, 
A pious elder brother sat 

Silent, in his accustomed place, 
With God’s sweet peace upon his face. 


“Why sitt’st thou thus?” his brethren cried, 
“It is the blessed Christmas-tide; 

The Christmas lights are all aglow, 

The sacred lilies bud and blow. 


“Above our heads the joy-bells ring, 
Without the happy children sing, 

nd all God’s creatures hail the morn 
On which the holy Christ was born!” 


“Rejoice with us; no more rebuke 

Our gladness with thy quiet look.” 

The gray monk answered: “Keep, I pray, 
Even as ye list, the Lord’s birthday. 


“Let heathen Yule fires flicker red 

Where thronged refectory feasts are spread; 
With mystery-play aud yo and mime 
And wait-songs specd the holy time! 


“The blindest faith may haply save; 
The Lord accepts the things we have; 
And reverence, howsoe’er it strays, 
May find at last the shining ways. 


“They needs must grope who cannot see, 
The blade before the ear must be; 

pede are feeling I have felt, 

And where ye dwell L tuo have dwelt. 


“Mut, now, beyond the things of sense, 

Beyond occasions and events, 

I know, through God's exceeding grace, 
lease from form and time aud place. 


“TL listen, from no mortal tongue, 
To hear the song the angels sung; 
And wait within myself to know 
The Christmas lilies bud and blow. 


“The outward symbols disappear 
From him whose inward sight is clear; 
And small must be the choice of days 
To him who fills them all with praise! 


wee while you need it, brothers mine, 
With honest zeal your Christmas sign, 
Gut Judes not him who every morn 
Feels in his heart the Lord Christ born!” 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
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FRIGHTENED AWAY. 

John Geddie, who, with an exploring party, crossed 
the almost impassable mountain frontier of Assam and 
Thibet, describes their first meeting with the wild “hill 
men’”’ as follows: ‘‘It was a large party,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
they raised an excited yell when they perceived us, and 
sent a shower of arrows in our direction. As we were 
well sheltered behind the rocks, these did us no harm, 
and we could survey the foe at comparatively little 
risk. 


“A more wild, fierce-looking crew surely never gath- 
ered together for a deed of rapine or bloodshed. They 
were rather under the middle height, but with enor- 
mously long and powerful limbs. 

“Their faces were of the Mongol type that more or 
less prevails throughout these hill regions; but in the 
case of our assailants all the more harsh and sinister 
features of the Tartar countenance were exaggerated to 
positive hideousness. 

Their small oblique eyes were set underneath fore- 
heads ‘villainous low,’ and their flattened noses, high 
check bones and wide mouths displaying broken rows 
of yellow teeth, did not invite the confidence and sym- 
pathy of the stranger. 

“Their skins appeared to have been once copper-col- 
ored, but abstinence all their lives from the use of soap 
and water had plastered them with a thick coating of 
smoke and dirt. 

“Over this repulsive covering they wore a rough gar- 
ment woven of yak’s ror some other coarse mate- 
rial; their heads were defended by caps of fur or bear- 
skin, or with great parasol-shaped hats of wicker-work, 
— with yak’s tails; and their great splay feet were 

are. 

“For weapons they carried spears and bow and ar- 
rows, and most of them had long-bladed knives stuck 
iu their belts. 

“Seeing that we made no movement, they began to 
shout to us in harsh, guttural tones, and indulged in 
insulting pantomime, obviously daring us to come forth 
and meet them. One rascal held aloft a tin saucepan— 
one of our black cook’s most cherished possessions— 
which he had pilfered from the neighborhood of the 
fire at our last night’s camp, afid brandished it in tri- 
umph. 

“Dr. Roland, the crack shot of our party, brought 
his rifle to his shoulder, took a steady aim and fired. 

“The saucepan dropped from the hand of the aston- 
ished savage, a hole being driven clean through the 
bottom of it, and after a second or two of comical con- 
fusion, he and his companions fled in dismay. 

***Bob, my lad,’ said the doctor, looking critically at 
one of the arrows the +y had left us, and ress- 
ing one of the party who had barely dodged a square 
hit, ‘you had a very narrow escape. A slight prick of 
this would have left you with a very short lease of life.’ 

“The arrows were all tipped with poison.” —Beyond 
the Himalayas. 





WITNESS AND JUDGE: 

A simple-minded man is apt to be nervous when he 
stands up to give his testimony in court. The novelty 
of the situation, the scores of eyes that are gazing at 
him, and the severity of the examining lawyer, make 
the witness-stand the most uncomfortable of places. 
Occasionally, however, a witness recovers himself, 
aided by a few words from the counsel, and turns the ta- 
bles on his tormentors, as did the witness of whom the 
following anecdote is told: 

The owner of a Myr by was forced against a 
wall by a wagon and killed, brought an action to re- 
cover damages. The driver of the donkey, being the 
chief witness, was so bullied by the defendant’s coun- 
sel that he lost his head. 

The jndee, instead of protecting the witness from the 

"s severity, was so much annoyed at the poor 








fellow’s nerv , that he repri ded him for not 
giving direct answers, and looking the jury in the face, 

“Yes, hold up your head, man,’’ added the lawyer, 
who squinted. ‘Look up, 1 say. Can’t you hold your 
head up? Can’t you look as I do?” 

“I can’t; you squint,” answered the fellow, with a 
simplicity which caused a smile in court. 

The plaintiff's counsel then took the witness for re. 
examination. Secing that he was recovering from his 
confusion, he asked him to describe the exact position 
of the wagon and the dunkey. 

“Yes,” joined in the judge, ‘let us know where the 
donkey stoud and where the wagon was.” 

“Well, my lord judge, I'll tell you a8 how it hap. 

ned,” said the witness. Then turning to the plain. 
tiff’s lawyer, he continued, ‘‘You’ll suppose ye are the 
wall.’’ 

“Yes, yes, just so, go on. I’m the wall. Very 

” 


“Yes, sir; you are the wall.’”’ Then changing his 
position a little, he said, “‘I am the wagon.” 

“Yes, very good; now proceed. You are the 
wagon,” says the judge. 

The witness looked at the judge, and hesitating at 
first, but with a low bow and a look of sudden despair, 
us if be had placed himself in an awkward position and 
must face it, no matter whose feelings were hurt,— 

“And your lordsbip’s the donkey.” 
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IN PRISON. 

Ex-Warden Haynes, in his ‘Pictures of Prison 
Life,” gives the following incident in ion with 
the work on the enlargement of the old Massachusetts 
Penitentiary. It affords a strange example of the way 
the tender and the terrible are sometimes associated in 
a criminal’s personal history. 


It was necessary to employ some of the prisoners 
outside the walls, and I selected a man for that pur- 
pose who had always behaved well, and who had buta 
short time to remain. Very much to my surprise, he 
objected to going outside to work. 

This was so unusual that I inquired the cause. He 
hesitated a moment, but finally told me. He had a 
wife and two children, who were ignorant of his being 
in prison. In the small yellow house, he said, directly 
opposite his cell-window and near where he would 
have to work, should he go outside, they were then liv- 





ing. 

fie had watched his children all through the summer, 
playing in a vacant lot of land belonging to the prison, 
directly under his window, and so near him that he 
could hear the voices; and he could see his wife passing 
in and out of the house, or sitting at her window, little 
dreaming that he had been so near them for almost two 
years. 

This man’s crime was theft. He had left his family 
in Boston and gone to the western part of the State to 
obtain work, but failing in that, and without money to 
return, he took a watch, whose owner had left it hang- 
ing in his office, into which this convict had stepped for 
& moment to make some inquiries. 

In the meantime his wife, not hearing from him, had 
come to Charletown to live, and taken this tenement in 
plain sight, and within a few rods of his cell. 

His feelings were regarded, and he was allowed to 
serve out his sentence without being discovered. 

This story of mortified affection is simply told, but 
its situations and its suggestions of suppressed feeling 
might tempt a dramatic writer. A man chained in his ~ 
own disgrace and continually tantalized with the sight 
of his better days is a subject worthy of Greek tragedy. 





—-~@>-——_—— 


“BLOWED DE HAR OFF.” 

Rev. J. J. Geer gives a specimen of a “plantation” 
negro’s style of wholesale exaggeration, or lying, if you 
please, even in telling a story. He intimates that 
the negroes learned the habit from the ‘Sand-hill- 
ers”’ of Georgia, though it is easy to imagine that some 
of it ‘‘comes natural.” The negro was describing a 
severe gale that had just been experienced in that sec- 
tion. 


“Why, massa, dare waa de wonderfullest gremendus- 
est, mos’ pow’fullest win’-stouhm dat you eber heah. 
De win’ blowed so hard it blowed de ha’r—de ha’r— 
all off’n one man’s head!” 

“Now, Sam, you lying rascal, why didn’t the wind 
blow your hair off?” 

“Why—why—you’re allus bodderin’ brack folks 
when dey’s tryin’ to tell you what’s goin’ on—why, 
dare was a man stan’in’ an’ hol’in’ my ha’r on.” 

“But why wasn’t Ais hair blown off?” 

“Oh—dare was anudder man stan’in’ an’ hol’in’ his 
ha’r on.” 

“But why wasn’t Ais hair blown off?” 

“Kase—why—w—why—(you’se allus bodderin’)— 
why, dare was a little boy hol’in’ his ha’r on.” 

“But why wasn’t the little boy’s hair blown off, you 
black scamp?” 

“Why —w—why— don’ you see plain ‘nuff how 
"twas? Why, dare was a man wid a bald head a-stan’- 
in’ an’ hol’in his hair on.” 

The last lie that covers one’s retreat from a string of 
lies is, of course, ad libitum according to the liar’s 
wit. But it is not every big story-teller that can make 
as comical an escape as Sambo did. 
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DANIEL AND EZEKIEL WEBSTER. 
Among our readers there are students who are hav- 
ing a somewhat hard experience of poverty. There 
are few among them, however, who are undergoing 60 
severe a pinch as fell to the lot of the Webster broth- 
ers, Daniel and Ezekiel, eighty years ago. 


In 1803, Ezekiel Webster taught a school six hours a 
day in Boston, and kept an evening school for sailors 
besides. While a. thus he kept up with his class 
in Dartmouth College, from which he graduated with 
honor three years after entering. 

At this time his brother Daniel was eking out his 
subsistence by copying deeds in the evening, by which 
he earned about ten cents an hour, The two-folio vol- 
umes of the deeds he copied were once inspected by 
Edward Everett, who reported that they were written 
in excellent style, and that he was amazed at the quan- 
tity of work the young man had been able to do. 

The two brothers, and in fact, all the Webster fami- 
ly, were a good deal like the early Christians, who had 
all things in common. When Daniel had a little money, 
he sent it to Ezekiel to help him through college; and 
when Ezekiel had gathered a small surplus, he shared 
it with Daniel, and both of them occasionally sent 
something to the old folks at home. 

The best of it was, that the brothers passed through 
this hard experience with a courage and gaiety that 
seem never to have flagged. he letters of Daniel at 
this period ere full of fun and frolic. 

The brothers remained steadfast friends through life. 
Of Ezekiel Webster Daniel once wrote: “‘He was the 
handsomest man I ever saw.”’ He fell dead while plead- 
ing a cause in a New Hampshire court when he was 
forty-nine years of age. 


+? 


A FISH STORY. 

An interesting essay might be written on professions 
and sports which prevent a man from making the most 
of himself. For instance; it is said that horse-trading 
ordinarily so demoralizes a man, that after a series of 
successful trades his reputation for fair dealing is on & 
par with that of a Wall Street sharper. Every one who 
has bad an angler for a friend knows two facts. He is 
bored by his friend’s fish-stories, and the fisherman's 
reputation for veracity is not what it was before he be- 
came “‘a brother of the angle.” Recently, in reading & 
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book of adventures among the Rocky Mountains, we 
came across a “big” fish-story. The narrator, however, 
was properly punished by being compelled to listen to 
one that beat his own: 


One day, while the party of trappers were fishing in 
the Platte River, a French-Canadian, to comfort them 
for their bad luck, tuld a story. 

Once, while sailing down the Missouri, he dropped 
his cup overboard. It sank and he gave it up for lost. 
Three years after, as he was passing the same place, he 
threw out a hook and line, hoping to catch a fish for 
supper. A large cat-fish swallowed the hook and was 
hauled into the boat. On cutting it open, the lost cup 
was discovered reposing in the capacious maw. 

“Pooh, Gumbo!” said an old sailor, whose face 
showed his vexation at hearing such a fish-story, “I 
can beat that! 

“On my last voyage from Liverpool to New York, a 
shark followed the ship for several days. Our steward, 
being a careless fellow, frequently dropped overboard 
knives and forks, while shaking the table-cloth. 

“The captain gave him several floggings, but the fel- 
low’s carelessness seemed ingrained. Among the pas- 
sengers was an old whaleman, who determined to har- 
poon that shark. After several misses, he sent the iron 
through the monster’s body. It took eight men to hoist 
the fish on board. We cut open its stomach and found 
—what do you think, Gumbo?”’ 

“Certes me tink dey fine de fork, de knife. Dat 
shark no follow de ship for nottin’!” 

“No, Gumbo, we didn’t find nary a knife or fork.” 

“Vat, den, did you fine? I’se like to know!” 

“We found his entrai/s—nothing else!” 

“Look here, Jack!” said one of the party, amid the 
laughter of all but the poor Canadian, “you can take 
the honors. We'll remember, hereafter, what fish 
carry inside of ’em.” 


———_+o0—___—__ 
EATING WITH THE FINGERS, 

The national dish of the Sandwich Islanders is poi, 
and a poi-supper is their great institution. Poi is made 
from taro, a big, coarse, dark-skinned vegetable, grown 
under water, the size and shape of a large sweet pota- 
to. The taro is pounded until it becomes a coarse, 
moist mass, and then left to ferment. A correspondent 
of the San Francisco Call, describing a poi-supper he 
attended, says: 


The table was spread ira large and airy room opening 
out upon a moonlit bit of sea-beach. The white cloth 
was almost hidden beneath a spread of woven ferns, 
over which the service of silver, cut-glass and fine 
china formed a pretty picture. 

By the side of each dainty cut-glass finger bowl, 
filled with perfumed water, stood a heavy, dark, but 
highly polished wooden calabash, filled to the brim 
with poi. 

It was the first table I ever sat down at where the 
finger-bowls were used before the meal began. 

Each guest bathed and dried the right hand, and pro- 
ceeded to dip the index finger of that hand into poi. 

Every one--that is, except myself—and the young 
lady who was to share my calabash, observing that i 
used my fork, did likewise. 

I had only eaten a mouthful or two, however, when 
the jolly host cried out “Shame!” at me for daring to 
eat poi with a fork. 

I felt a little nervous when my host spoke; but, rather 
than be guyed, I determined to try. I turned to my 
companion and said 1 would eat a da native, if she 
would teach me. 

She would be charmed. 

We bathed our right hands, and without another 
word dipped in. I tell you it is a novel sensation to 
plunge your hand in the presence of a table full of civ- 
ilized beings, into a dish of food of a consistency which 
generally demands a spoon. 

The sensation is made more queer when, as I did, 
you find your hand swimming about in the dish in 
company with the hand of a beautiful woman, who is 
looking at you the while with mild reproof. 

The occasion of the reproof she explained thus: 
“There is no absolute need of your moving your whole 
body; not even your shoulder nor arm—just a simple 
wrist-movement.” ‘ 

We removed our fingers together, On the end of 
hers was a pear-shaped ball of poi. My finger was 
thinly veneered with poi. 

“What's wrong with me?” I asked, looking hungrily 
at my meagrely supplied digit. 

She explained that I had held my finger too straight. 
“Crook your finger a little, like this,’”’ she said, as we 
both dabbed back into the poi, ‘and turn your hand, 
not too fast, with a wrist-movement only.’’ 

I did as instructed, and soon the surface of the cala- 
bash was disturbed by the movement of two wheels of 
poi, circling about our respective fingers. 

We withdrew our fingers and each was well-supplied. 
We carried our fingers to our mouths, licked them 
clean, and again dabbed into the calabash. 

It doesn’t sound pretty, does it? But, upon my 
word, when one comes to try it, old prejudices and the 
force of life-long training rapidly disappear, for poi 
from a fork loses half its flavor and merit. 


———__—_+or —_—_ -—- 


AMID AN EARTHQUAKE, 

In 1861, the city of Mendoza, lying at the base of the 
Andes in the Argentine Confederation, was wholly de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. A few months before, a 
French geologist .was so thoroughly convinced of the 
danger which threatened the city, that he wrote to his 
Legation at Buenos Ayres, saying he believed it would 
be destroyed by earthquake before the close of the cen- 
tury. He perished on the fatal night. His host, Don 
Albarracin, had a wonderful escape. His story, as told 
by himself, is also a sickening revelation of the brutali- 
ty of men. He says: 


The weather had been sultry. I sat talking in the 
corridor of my house. Suddenly a rumbling noise was 
heard, and in an instant the ground heaved and the city 
fell with a crash. 

How long I remained insensible under the ruins 
of my house is more than I know, but on regaining 
consciousness [ found one of my iegs was broken, and 
a beam which had fallen from the roof caused me much 
pain. 

I was too weak to free myself from its weight. 
Through a crevice in the ruins [ was able not ry! to 
breathe, but to see the flames that raged within a short 
distance. When day broke the fire seemed to abate, 
but the stillness of the scene was overpowering. 

I should have felt relieved to hear even a dog bark or 
acock crow. ‘There was a dead silence, except at in- 
tervals when the rumbling noise beneath was accom- 
panied by fresh shocks. 

The night was intensely cold. I prayed that I might 
sleep, and so die, but in vain I closed my eyes. The 
horror of my situation was increased by a terrible 
thirst. It seemed an interminable night. 

The second day [ heard voices, and summoning all my 
strength, called out loudly for assistance. All was again 
silent for a couple of hours, till the afternoon, when I 
— from a short sleep to hear footsteps quite close 

me. 

The first man who approached me replied with a 
coarse insult when I begged him to lift the beam under 
which [ lay. His comrades were no less inhuman, for 
they were one of the numerous gangs of banditti at- 
tracted, like birds of prey, to the scene of the disaster. 

I passed a third nigh under the ruins, and on the 
following day again heard the freebooters seeking for 
articles of value among the corpses and houses. 

One of these men asked how much I would pay to be 
rescued. Fortunately my gold watch procured my P- 
lease. Weak and exhausted I lay on a pile of rubbish. 
There was nothing left of the city; but the row of pop- 
lars on the Alameda [public promenade] and the famil- | 
iar peaks of the Andes reminded me that what I beheld | 
was no dream, 





Seven hours later a citizen, who had been away when 
the earthquake occurred, came to sec whether any of 
is family remained. To him, under Divine Provi- 
dence, lowe my life. He helped me along until we came 
to where a mud hut contained most of the survivors, 
some fifty innumber. Here I obtained food and shel- 


er. 

So complete was the destruction that when, a year 
later, a new Governor was appointed, and the site 
marked out for reconstruction, the Government could 
find no heirs or claimants on behalf of three-fourths of 
the families of the old city. 


Oy ——_————— 
COFFEE AND COFFEE-HOUSES. 

In Alexander Pope’s day, a coffee-house was a.piace 
where men assembled to drink that fragrant beverage. 
The following lines suggest that it was the favorite re- 
sort of politicians: 





“Coffee, which makes the politicians wise, 
And see through all things with half-shut eyes.” 


In these days, a ccffee-house is usually a bar-room 
under a more euphonious name. But there is a return 
to the “‘good old days.” In London, New York and 
Boston, certain wise philanthropists have established 
legitimate coffee-houses, in order to draw men from 
the ‘‘saloons” where liquor is sold. 

The one in Boston has a neat, free and easy appear- 
ance. Fora few cents a man may sip a cup of “Old 
Government Java” and read the daily paper, or amuse 
himself with some game. The coffee furnished is 
not any cheap stuff, made up of one-third coffee and 
two-thirds chiccory and beans, but the pure article, to 
drink which is a pleasure. The following exposé of 
cheap coffee shows that those who purchase it pay a 
high price for a poor imitation. 


Coffee costs from twenty-five to thirty-eight cents 
a pound, chiccory costs but six cents a pound, an 
beans are less than half the price of chiccory. The 
beans are roasted just as coffee is, then ground and 
mixed with ground coffee. They look like the genuine 
ground coffee, but have no tasteeat all. 

The chiccory seed also looks like the real article after 
the latter has been ground, but has a strong and bitter 
taste, and produces a very black liquid. The whole 
coffee-bean, says an importer and dealer, is never any- 
thing but genuine. The substitutes do not look any- 
thing like the coffee-bean, and cannot be mixed with 
the genuine whole bean without exposure. 

Never buy what purports to be cheap coffee. Coffees 
of all sorts always command their price, and anything 
that purports to be coffee and sells for less than the 
market price is open to suspicion. People are so used 
to bogus coffee that they do not like the genuine. 

In some boarding-houses, hotels and restaurants, 
preparations of chiccory and a patented article are put 
into coffee to make it go further. It makes a black, 
strong liquid, greatly fancied by foreigners. 

Much of the café noir, or “black coffee,” that is rel- 
ished at the highest-priced restaurants, is made With a 
larger proportion of chiccory than coffee, and many nal 
ple who are not at all economical buy chiccory along 
with coffee, because they like a black, strong drink. 


+ 
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Noruine annoys the keeper of a railroad restaurant 
more than to have one customer ask in a rather loud 
tone of another, “Have you ever tried plating war-sbips 
with this kind of sandwiches?” 

A PHYSICIAN falls into a fit while making a round of 
visits, and is carried into u drug-store. ‘Send for Dr. 
X——,’' says somebody. ‘No, no, not for him,” says 
the dying man, feebly, at the mention of his rival's 
name. “If he brought me around, it would advertise 
him! I prefer to die,” 


CHRISTMAS 


AND 


NEW YEAR’S! 


every Mail and Express leaving Boston goes 
laden with Holiday articles for our friends. 

If you expect to make use of our Premium List, 
with its unusual facilities for the selection of Holi- 

ay. sents, please do so soon. Send us your 
orders. and the goods Will be forwarded to you by return 
mail or express. 

— special attention to the celebrated Waterbury 

ch. 


The Waterbury Watch. 


Many people suppose that 
a watch sold for only $3.50 
can be nothing butatoy. Itis 
not strange that those un- 
acquainted with the Water- 
bury Watch should think so. 
After thoroughly 
testing the Water- 
bury Watch we found 
that it was a dura- 
ble and accurate 
time-keeper. 

We could fill pages 
with testimonials 
like the following: 

BENNET, ti} 
Nov. 20, 1882. 

I am pleased to re- 
port the safe arrival 
of the Waterbury 
Watch. It is entirely 
satisfactory, both in 
looks and as an ac- 
This cut shows the Waterbury curate, steady-going 


Watch at two-thirds its full size, “MRE an, 


We offer this watch and nickel-plated chain, in a 
satin-lined case. for $3.50, and 24 cts. additional for post- 
age and registry fee. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
























OUR PATENT IMPROVED 


RUBY MACIC LANTERN, 


With Views, Lectures, Tickets, &c., for $1.50. 





On page 434 of our last Premium List you will 
find this fine Magic Lantern very fully described. It is 
a more satisfactory Magic Lantern than can be obtained 
in the stores for $7.00. Order one of these for your chil- 
dren. It will not nly amuse and entertain, but it will 


instruct them. Price complete only $150, On receipt 
35 cents extra we will pre-pay express charges to any 
part of the United States. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Publishers Youth’s Companion. 
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Tribune. 


STRONG, CLEAN, ENTERPRISING. 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATION AMONG THE BEST PEOPLE. 


Rejoicing with its readers large and small in the better times that reign, THE TRIBUNE finds itself enjoying its 
own fair share of the prevalent prosperity, and prepared to make all its editions complete, entertaining and valu- 
able. The first aim of THE TRIBUNE is to be the best and foremost family newspaper of America. It has its own 
telegraph line to Washington, it uses the cables freely, and it scours the world for the news, printing all that is 
useful. It publishes the news fearlessly and accurately. It tells what is worth it, in detail. The rest is put into 
bright, short paragraphs. Its contents are fresh, choice, varied and thoroughly unobjectionable in every respect. 
There is never anything in the paper except what may meet the eye of every member of the family. THE TRIBUNE 
has loug enjoyed the largest circulation among the best people. It intends to let no rival usurp its place. 

TH TRIBUNE believes the well being cf the country will be best preserved by keeping its Government in 
Republican hands. It has done hard work, and taken great risks, in efforts to purify the Republican party. It 
expects to continue in that course—not doubting that this is the true road to a worthy Republican success in 1884. 

The SUNDAY TRIBUNE is a 12-page paper, full of the best poetry and literature of the day. It prints short 
stories complete in every issue, extracts from American humorists, a large budget of foreign and domestic letters 
and special cable despatches from London. The personal and political gossip of the “Broadway Note Book,” the 
regular articles on “The Past Week in Society” in New York, the fresh résumés of news and opinion from the leading 
American cities, and notes op household topics, are special features of the Sunday TRIBUNE, and aid to make it 
pre-eminently the paper for a leisure day. The Sunday paper can be subscribed for independently. 

The Semi-Weekly and Weekly contain the cream of the Daily, and in addition thereto strong features for the 
home circle and for farmers, 

Eyery year THE TRIBUNE offers to subscribers a few premium books of standard merit. The terms are usually 
so arranged that either the paper or the book is a gift to the subscriber. For 1883, THE TRIBUNE offers a new and 
particularly attractive premium in the standard medical work, **\Wood’s Household Practice of Medicine, Hygiene 
and Surgery,” written by ewinent physicians of New York and Philadelphia, published by the well-known house of 
William Wood & Co., in 2 vols., containing 819 and 942 pp , and sold for the invariable price of $10, This work will 
pay for itself in any family in a month. A full description of the premiums of THR TRIBUNE will be sent upon 
application. They include Chambers’ Encyclopedia, Ridpath’s entertaining History of the United States, Webster's 
and Worcester’s Dictionaries, and a Céncordance to the Bible. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 















ether . mee 
FOR 1883 IS AN ELEGANT BOOK OF 150 PAGES, 3 COLORED PLATES and 1000 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the CHOICEST FLOWERS, PLANTS and VEGETABLES, and 
DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING. It is handsome enough for the Center Table or a 
Holiday Present. Sendon your Name and Post Office Address, with 10 Cents, and 
Iwill send you a copy, postage paid. If you afterwards order seeds, deduct the 
10 cents. Thisis not half its cost. I publish both an English and German edition. 
Paper, Printing, Matter and Illustrations are unequalled. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





CENIUS REWARDED, 


OR, 
The Story of the Sewing Machine. 


A handsome little pamplilet, blue and gold cover, with 
numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult person calling for it at any branch or sub- 
office of The Singer Manufacturing Company, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any person living at a dis- 
tance from our offices. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 
Branches Everywhere, 








OCTOBER 10th THE PRICE WAS ADVANCED TO $2.00. 


WE OFFER THE CELEBRATED LIVERMORE PATENT STYLOGRAPHIC PEN FOR 
EACH (FORMER PRICE $3). GOLD MOUNTED OR DESK SIZE, 50 CENTS EXTRA. $2.00 
PENS SENT BY RETURN MAIL. PARTIES WILL ALSO RECEIVE SUFFICIENT QUANTITY OF SUPE- 
RIOR INK FOR SIX MONTHS’ USE. SEND MONEY WITH ORDER, OR STAMP FOR DESCRIPTIVE 


CIRCULAR. PENS FULLY WARRANTED. 
THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 
290 Washington Street, Boston. 
17: Broadway, New York. 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 











ABASH COLLEGE, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Parlez-vous Frangais? 
Spreden Sie Dentid ? 


At your own home you can, by our celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 
LEARN TO SPEAK FLUENTLY 
EITHER FRENCH OR GERMAN 


IN 10 WEEKES 


For the Nominal Price of $5. 


lebrated author, DR. ROSENTHAL, of Ber- 
uaa arti ah Sida ey Seton 
lain culties free % 
yt udy under one of the leading nguists of 
the world; 

























e 
Classical, Scientific and Preparatory. Winter 
term opens Jan. 34, 1883, JOSEPH F. TUTTLE, Pres. 
FANCY CARDS Latest set just out and catalogue, 
§ 3c stamp; 7 new different sets, 
15 cents. DREW M’F’G CO., Baltimore, Md. 
—Send your address, with two 3-cent 
stamps, to CHAS. FARRELL, 152 
West 28th St.. New York, and receive 
an elegant sct of imported cards, togeth- 
er with our new illustrated book and card price list. 
$2. TYPE WRITER. $2. 
It will do work similar to the 
most expensive machine. Any style 
or size of type and any color of ink 
can be used. 
The Grand Holiday Present.» 
very boy who has wished for a 
printing press will find this to an- 
swer every purpose. 
There bas nothing been offered 
for years that will so amuse and 


AN ADVANTAGE NOT OFFERED BY ANY OTHER SYSTEM. aaa tare TSMEN and EN- 
Says the Nation, May 4th, 1882: “This is, without GINEERS will find it invalu- 
doubt, the best system ever devised for learning to able. See large 


Ne advertisement 
speak a foreign tongue in a short time.” 
SEND $5 FOR FULL SUBSCRIPTION, | 
rivil f having your exercises correct 
hae eotious answered, “ or 25 cts, we will send a 
sample lesson of either French or German. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 














299-305 Washington St., Boston, in issue of DEN ROLE F 7 WRITER 00. 
By mail, postpaid, % Congress 8t., ton, Mass. 


Big teee. 
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For the Companion. 
TWO STOCKINGS. 
Grandmother says I’ll lose my head next. 
Papa says he can’t afford to buy me any more 
knives. 
Mamma says she’ll 
have to sew my clothes 








and Tom were hauling out things with paper 
‘round, and they were silk mufflers, and J hauled 
out a paper too. 

Was it a new silk muffler all soft and nice, with 
poke dots on the edges ? 

No, sir, it wasn’t. 

It was three old mean handkerchiefs of mine, 
that I’d stuffed into a hole in my ship when she 
leaked. 

And there was a knife all rusty that I’d been 
making a dam with. And there was another 
knife I’d left out when I made a snow man, and 
a pearl-handled one of Mamma’s, I’d taken to 
make a grave for a beetle when the ground was 
frozen, and it was all spoiled too. And there was 





on. 

That’s because I left 
my jacket on a fence 
corner when I took it 
off to play ball, and I 
came home without it, 
and when I went back 
where it was it wasn’t 
there. 

Norah says we’ll all 
starve next. 

That’s because I went 
to buy some things, 
and I lost the paper 
they were written on, 
and when I was look- 
ing for it I found a 
cent, and I heard an 
organ-grinder and a 
monkey, and me and 
Billy Watkins went to 
give ’em the cent, and 
we went ’round after 
’em a little while, and 
when I got home it 
was ‘most dinner time, 
and the things to eat 
weren’t there. 

I wish my things 
wouldn’t always get 
lost. Mamma says It’s 
because I’m not careful 
of them, but I guess 
she doesn't know how 
easy it is to lay down 
your knife by the 
creek when you’re 
making willow whis- 








tieaep i meereree 


tles and forget all 
about it. 
Or to throw your 


ball the last time and 
never see where it goes 
when they call you to 
wash for supper, and 
never think of it again 
till the next time you 
want it, and then you 
don’t see it again till 
some one picks it up 
under a bush all 
soaked. 

Or to leave your 
new felt hat on the 
grass when you're 
playing mumblepeg, 
and Rover finds it and 
tries to eat it up. 

Or to have your tops 
and handkerchiefs and 
shoes and gloves al- 
ways getting lost all 
kinds of ways. 

One day Grandmoth- 
er asked me if I 
thought Santa Claus 
would bring anything 
for boys who lost ev- 


erything. 

“I guess he don’t 
know,” I said. 

“IT believe he does 


know,” Grandmother 
said. “He always 
seems to know pretty 
well what you want in 
your stocking, doesn’t 
he?” 

He does, you know! 
And I began thinking 
I'd better be careful, 
for Christmas was 
coming. But somehow I wasn’t, for that very 
day Mamma sent me with a sponge cake over to 
old Miss Pratt’s, and I just set it down while I 
was looking for some gum on the old cherry tree, 
and the first thing I knew, Rover had it half 
eaten up, and I guess he thought it was better 
than felt hats. 

But I was hoping Santa Claus would not hear 
about it—and about some other things when he 
had so much to see to about Christmas time. 

We all hung up our stockings. I had a great 
time trying to find my best red ones, and at last 
I found one where I’d rolled it into a ball to shy 
at Tom, and it fell behind some books, and it had 
a dreadful hole in the toe because it hadn't got 
into the wash, and so it hadn’t got mended, but I 
thonght Santa Claus’d be too busy to notice that. 

Ov Christmas morning we boys all jumped for 
our stockings, and I was just seeing that Jack 


For the Companion, 
A CHRISTMAS EVE ADVENTURE. 


Once on a time, in a queer little town 
On the shore of the Zuyder Zee, 

When all the good people were fast asleep, 
A strange thing happened to me! 


Alone, the night before Christmas, 
I sat by the glowing fire, 

Watching the flame as it rose and fell, 
While the sparks shot high and higher. 


Suddenly one of these sparks began: 
To flicker and glimmer and wink 

Like a big bright eye, till I hardly knew 

What to do or to say or to think. 





Cheeses and gingerbread toys! 


Away we hurried far to the South, 
To the beautiful land of France; 


Necklaces, bracelets and rings, 


And hundreds of exquisite things. 


In Scotland and Ireland, too; 


Then over the ocean we flew 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





But first, such comical presents he left 
For the little Dutch girls and boys,— 
Onions and sausages, wooden-faced dolls, 























And there we showered the lovelicst gifts,— 
Flaxen-haired dolls that could dance, 


Soldiers that marched at the word of command, 


Tiny gold watches all studded with gems, 


Crossing the channel, we made a short call 


Left a warm greeting for England and Wales, 


Straight to America, where by myself, 
Perched on a chimney high, 

I watched him scramble and bustle about 
Between the earth and the sky. 


Many a stocking he filled to the brim, 
And numberless Christmas trees 

Burst into bloom at his magical touch! 
Then all of a sudden, a breeze 


Caught us and bore us away to the South, 
And afterward blew us “out West;” 
And never till dawn peeped over the hills 

Did we stop for a moment’s rest. 


“Christmas is coming!”’ he whispered to me. 
“You can see his smile in the sky,— 

I wish Merry Christmas to all the world! 
My work is over,—good-by !” 


Like a flash he was gone, and I was alone,— 
For all this happened to me 

Once on a time, in a queer little town 
On the shore of the Zuyder Zee! 


DEC. 21, 1882, 














Tom showed Grandmother the old stocking, and | her apron over her head, feeding the hens. “Come 


she took up the things that were in it, looked at 
em, and said,— 

“Yes, yes, I see how it is. These things were 
for a careless boy. Of course Santa Claus couldn't 
put nice things in such an old stocking as this. 
And the uew things are for a boy who is going to 
be careful and orderly.” 8. D. 


—_—_—_+oo——_———_ 


THREE-YEAR-OLD Mary was learning her let- 
ters. ‘What's that one, mamma?” she asked. 


“T,” said mamma. 
“Tea, tea,” repeated Mary, in a musing way; 
“well,-then, where’s coffee ?” 


“Now tell me, I beg you, dear Santa Claus, 
Where am I going with you!” 


Se ign 
rf \ ” 


To travel the wide world through! 
“From my crystal palace far inthe North 
I have come since dark,—and see 
These curious things for the little folk 
Who live on the Zuyder Zee.” 


Then seating himself in his reindeer sledge, 
And drawing me down by his side, 


We flew for our midnight ride. 


E 





a top that I had cracked when I threw it at Billy 
Watkins’ dog. 

I wouldn’t look at another thing, but I saw 
down on the floor my beautiful picture-book I 
lett out in the rain, and my ship I left in the sun 
till she cracked, and my whip I poked the fire 
with, and I pitched the old stocking away, and I 
—well—bawled ! 

Soon the folks came to see what the matter was, 
and Grandmother came right in. Tom said,— 

“He don’t like his stocking, and I wouldn’t 
either. It's a mean old stocking,” and Grand- 
mother said,— 

“Why, this is a nice stocking. Took here.” 

I looked, and I saw my other red stocking that 
I couldn't find hanging there all clean and 
mended, and I don’t know to this day how I 
didn’t see it before, and there was a muffler for me 


‘and a new knife and lots of other things, and 





For the Companion. 

HOW BEN WENT TO GRANDMA'S. 

It was a very long hill; and Ben’s grandmother 
lived at the foot of it, and Ben’s Uncle Peter lived 
at the top of it, and Ben’s mother in a little 
house half-way between. 

“Can’t I slide down and see grandma?” asked 
Ben, one morning bright and early. 

“No,” answered his mother; “I want you to 
bring in some wood, pretty soon.” 

But she said he might go up to Uncle Peter’s 
and slide home once if he wanted to. 

The snow was deep and piled over the stone 
walls, and there was a good crust. Ben got on 
his sled at Uncle Peter’s door, and gave himself a 
little push, and—how he did go! Straight down 
across pasture and hay-fields, and—yes, right past 





his own mother’s house, down, down to grandma’s 
door, where grandma herself was standing, with 





Quick as a flash, it changed to a face, 
And what in the world did I see 
But dear old Santa Claus nodding his head, 

And waving his hand to me! 


“Oh, follow me, follow me!’’soft he cricd,— 
And up through the chimney with him 

I mounted, not daring to utter a word 
Till we stood on the chimney’s rim. 


He laughingly answered, ‘“‘Why, don’t — 


He whistled, and off on the wings of the wind 


in,” said she, beaming at him. 
day, Benny.” 

Ben could feel the tears starting. ‘“I—I can’t, 
grandma,” said he. ‘Mother said I couldn’t 
come down this morning, but I went up to Uncle 
Peter’s to slide, andI couldn’t stop. So I ca-an’t 
come in.” 

“That’s a good boy,” said grandma; and she 
watched him trudge away again. 

Not more than an hour afterwards, somebody 
going by up the hill left a little paper-bag full of 
puffy doughnuts at the door for Ben. Where do 
you suppose they came from ? 


“It’s doughnut. 


2 
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For the Companion. 


A CHRISTMAS- 
BOX. 

It wasn’t a pretty 
box all trimmed with 
paper-lace and em- 
bossed pictures and 
filled with bon-bons. 

It was made of wood, 
and once upon a time, 
it came to Mr. Daley’s 
store full of soap. It 
was under Mr. Daley’s 
counter that very after- 
noon before Christ- 
mas, when Dakie Lane 
came to buy ten cents 
worth of raisins and a 
pound of sugar and a 

.pound of crackers and 
a very little spice. 

“Going to have a 
pudding?” asked Mr. 
Daley’s boy, weighing 
out the sugar. 

“Yes,” said Dakie. 
“And I want a stick of 
candy, too, if you 
please, to put in the 
baby’s stocking. 
There’s a cent.” 

It was a very large 
cent, and it shone as if 
Dakie had polished it. 

“That’s worth two 
sticks,” said the gro- 





































cer-boy. “We don’t 
often get such a shiny 
one. What're you 


goiug to have in your 
stocking ?” 

“Nothing, I guess,” 
said Dakie; “I’m too 
old. I’m going tobe the 
baby’s Santa Clans.” 

“Oh,” said the gro- 
cer-boy, wrapping up 
the two sticks of can- 
dy; and Dakie didn’t 
see him pay for one of 
them out of his own 
pocket. “That’s it.” 

A lady-customer at 
the other end of the 
counter was giving Mr. 
Daley a good many 
orders, but she had ears 
for the conversation go- 
ing on between Dakie 
and the grocer- boy, 
and she smiled at Da- 
kie as she went past 
him out of the store- 
door. 

Perhaps that would 
have been the end of it, 
if, on her way home in 
her carriage a little la- 
ter, she had not passed 
Dakie again with one 
arm full of his small 





parcels. Just at that 
minute a big dog 
bounced up against 


him, and down went 
Dakie on the sidewalk ; 
and the paper of sugar 
burst open, and the 
raisins were scattered 
about, and more than 
half of the crackers 
went into the gutter. 

“Oh dear me!” said 
Dakie, as he began manfully to repair as much of 
the mischief as he could. 

“No pudding now,” thought the lady; and ina 
minute more she was being driven back to Mr. 
Daley’s store. 

There the soap-box was pulled out from under 
the counter, and into it went all sorts of nice 
things; raisins and currants and figs and nuts 
and candies, until it was quite full. Then the 
cover was nailed on and Mr. Daley’s man was 
hurried away with it to Dakie’s home, where it 
arrived almost as soon as Dakie himself. 

“Why, why, who sent it?” cried Dakie. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Daley’s man. 

But Dakie knew the moment he read, in big 
letters on the cover, “For the baby’s Santa Claus. 

“Tt was the lady!” cried he. “Oh, isn’t she— 
beautiful !” 





“Bu'ful!” echoed the baby. A. Ge 
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TS TO CRACK} 


Christmas Nuts. 


. a. 
EASY CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My 1st will be found in the “Christmas tide,” 
My 2d, in ‘‘Happy New Year;” 
My 3d, in ‘‘Kriss Kringle,” 
My 4th, in the “jingle” 
Of bells on his prancing reindeer. 
My 5th is in ‘‘stocking,”’ 
My 6th is in “tree,” 
My 7th, in the ‘‘Magi’s train,” 
8th and 9th in the “Star” 
Which the shepherds afar 
Saw beaming o’er Bethlehem’s plain. 
My whole is a season to childhood most dear, 
And comes, we are told, but once in the year. 
2 N. T. OG 


CHARADE. 
First. 
I am a dainty maiden 
Who once lived in a book; 
Among the “Little Women” 
You'll find me if you look. 











Second. 


I lie between the woodlands, 
A level, grasey place; 
Across me very often 
The merry youngsters chase. 


Third. 


I border many a garment 

Of peasant, prince, and knight; 
And sometimes little lasses 

Wish I were out of sight. 


Whole. 


Come, sing your Christmas carols, 
Sing, happy children, sing, 
And name me as the birthplace 
Of the wisest, greatest King! 
HARTFORD. 


3. 
CROSS-WORD BNIGMA. 


My first is in music, but not in noise; 

My second in trifles, but rot in toys; 

My third is in organ, but not in flute; 

My fourth is in lyre, but not in lute; 

My fifth is in daisy, but not in rose; 

My sixth is in heart-ache, but not in woes; 
My seventh in pheasant, but not in wren; 
My eighth is in sparrow, but not in hen; 
My niuth is in hominy, not in corn; 

My tenth is in thistle, but not in thorn; 
My eleventh in nettle, but not in flower; 
My twelfth is in summer, but not in shower; 
My thirteenth in garnet, but not in blue; 
My fourteenth in pansies, but not in rue. 
My whole is a greeting, this holiday time, 
To all who pleasure to guess my rhyme. 


4. 
HIDDEN NAMES. 


From the left hand select in each line the jirst letter 
of some word, and read in those Ictters the common 
name of a flower that blossoms in New England at 
Christmas, From the right-hand find, in the same 
way, the botanical name of the same flower. 


Bring for your wreaths a home-born flower, 
Though ice may chill and snow may shower, 
With trimmings green and tints of May, 

Its charms shall almost vie to-day. 

Fair hands may bathe in rose perfume; 

Strong hearts engage the wildwood bloom. 
Although no longer art may hold, 

Or zealous lover praise its gold, 

New England’s sons at Christmas hour 

Are loyal to her winter flower. E. L. E. 


5. 
DOUBLE NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


This enigma comprises two sentences, each contain- 
ing twenty-six letters. 

1. The first sentence states a fact, perhaps one which 
is regretted by children, concerning a well known 
holiday. The letters forming this sentence are indi- 
cated by figures. 

2. The second sentence is a message from a very 
pee but mythical old fellow, who is supposed to 

ave great liking for young folks. The letters form- 
ing this sentence are indicated by words instead of 
figures. 

The six, 2, twenty-four, seven, fourteen, 26, 13, 19, 
ten, 10, seventeen, seven, 16, 12, three, is an interestin 
department of juvenile literature. In it are foun 
many one, 6, 18, twenty, 4, twenty-one, 9, eight, three, 
fourteen, 25, thirteen, 24, 20, fourteen, 11, twenty-three, 
twelve, fifteen, specially adapted to the minds of 15, 18, 
sixteen, 14,8, 19, fourteen, nineteen, twenty-four, 3, 
seven, one. Perhaps during the holidays eleven, 22, 4, 
thirteen, 17, twenty-five, 4,1, 2,11, seven, two, 5, will 
assume charge of this department, though we shall not 
say positively. Now if our little nut-crackers are still 
in the dark as to our meaning we suppose four, 2, 21, 
23, 7, eighteen, 5, 17, twenty-six, nine, twenty-two, ten, 
14, five, 6, twenty-four, four, although guess-work is 
not always reliable in such a case. Lucius Goss. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


“Hold fast that which is good.” 
For adclicious dessert try THURBEKS’ PLUM PUDDING, 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Removes the uncomfortable feeling sometimes experi- 
enced after excessive smoking or chewing. [Adv. 








WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 


BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, ete. Bor- 


ders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, Roses, Elephant, Deer, Comic Designs, 8 Alpha- 
bets, etc., for 2c. 4 Tidy Patterns, 10 cts. All for 30 cts. 
Send 3c. Stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


WASTE SILK. 


Waste Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, all black 
or assorted colors, 30c. per 0z.; Waste Embroidery 
Silk, assorted colors, 40c. per oz. A liberal discount to 
those who buy to sell again, Address 
THE BRAINARD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, New York. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BUTTON. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 


None genuine without the famous 
Horseshoe and Clover Trade Mark, 

For sale by retail dealers 
throughout the United States. 


DRY,GOODS 


MAIL! 

Over three-quarters of a Million in 
Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
lowest cit — 
Shawls,Tr mmings,Hosiery,Uphol- 
stery,Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, W 
derwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, & 











THABE Mann 










8, 
» &c. Samples, in- 
formation, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market t., Phila, 
@™ Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 


A SECRET 


Trouble with many ladies {s failing health from use of 
Sewing Machines, The only Machine entirely free from 
serious objection on this ground, and that produces 
perfect work without worry, is 
The “‘Automatic,” or “No Tension” Sewing-Machine. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co. ,658 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BRIGGS 





’ Awarm iron passed over 
the back of these 
. TRANSFERS the Pattern 


Retail by 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 


PAPERS 


Fabric. Designs in 
ls, Embroidery 
xX 


@ wu R Braiding, Russian 

q ~ 5 Stitch and Initiai Let- 
A ters. 

ae New Book bound in cloth, 


h showing all Briggs & Co.'s 
Patterns, including over 40 
new designs for Autumnysent 
on receipt of seven three- 
cent stamps. 

100 Franklin St., N. ¥. 


the leading 














The advertising space in this paper is very expensive 
otherwise we would print a list of some of our clothing, 
underwear, hats and shoes, with the prices, for you to 
compare with the cost of such articles elsewhere and 
learn the advantage to be gained by ordering direct 
from us. Our Fall book, however, tells the whole story, 
and whoever writes for one gets it free of charge. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
Men's and Boys’ Outfitters, 
569 to 575 BROADWAY, New York. 


THURBERS’ BIRD SEED. 











If you wish your bird to do well, procure from your | 
grocer a package of Thurbers’ Bird Seed. It is se- | 
lected with great care, thoroughly cleaned, combines all 
the properties on which birds thrive, and each pound 
package contains a piece of Cuttle-fish bone. Ask also 
for Thurbers’ Bird Gravel. in packages to go with 
the Seed. Mention the COMPANION. 

The cheapest, most Durable and Best-Looke 
ing Shoe worn. Thoroughly water-proof, 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it 


is without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price list. 


CHAS. W. COPELAND, 







FERRIC OD 


The Highest Form of 





Are now writhing in Disease, 
the contraction of their 
lifferent maladies 
from the catching 
of acold from 


DAMP OR COLD FEET. 


“Keep the feet warm and 
the head cool” is an axiom as 
old as the hills, and yet it isas 
true to-day as at any period in 
the world’s history. 


Ferric Odyline Insoles 
Will Prevent or Cure 


Including CONSUMPTION, 
{IVER N KIDNEY 
TROUBLES, CATARRH, 
LATISM, GOUT, 
COMPLAINTS, 
c., &. 

Stand on ice all day, yet have 
WARM FEET by wearing 
FERRIC ODYLINE INSOLES. 
Price only 50c, per pair, 

Cold feet an impossibility, 
and many diseases perma- 
nently cured by 

FERRIC ODYLINE. 
Mysterious law our world 
controls, 

To man unknown, by all un- 

seen; 
But Science circumscribed the 
poles, 

Kad gave us Ferric Odyline 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents by the 


FERRIC -ODYL 


To Families, 6 pairs for $2.50. 


Agents wanted in every town. 








So'e Manufact’r, Boston, Mass. 








A NEW DISCOVERY. 


THOUSANDS OF PE 










842 Broadway, New York. 


and whether for ladies or gentlemen. 


Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brush, price $3. 


YLINE, 


Electricity. 


=RSONS 
all of whom date 














INE CO., 


State size wanted 
Stamps taken, 
Sell rapidly. 











SEND 35 CENTS, 50 CENTS, OR $1.00, FOR A SAMPLE PAIR OF OUR 


ATHLETIC SUSPENDERS. 


No STRAIN ON BUTTONS OR SHOULDERS Three Cents for Catalogue. 


TURNER BROS., Inventors, 786 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








“ DIAMOND 
“ORS oe DYES. 


WOO" The Best Dyes Ever Made. 


DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, 
STOCKINGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATH 
ERS, or any fabric or fancy article, easily and perfectly 
colored to any shade. Black, B reen, 
Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, 
Olive Green, and 20 other best colors, warranted Fast 
and Durable. Each will color one to four lbs. 
of goods. If you have never used Dyes, try these once. 
You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
cents and any color wanted sent postpaid. 24 colored 
samples and a set of fancy cards sent for a 3-cent stamp. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 









for Sewing Machines 


et tem 


200 yds. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


& 25 Thomas St., N. ¥. 
a o12716 Devonshire St., Boston. 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
number of thread, for sample box containing one spool 
200 yds. best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 


248 Chestnut St., 











mean 


SIMPLEST, LATEST IMPROVED 





Canada, and throughout the whole of Europe. 








ish Dress Goods and Garments. 


St.. NEw YORK. 


Robes, &c., of all Fae phones and 
oO 


The Patent GLOVE FITTING CORSETS are unrivalled in the United States, 


Fair, 1881: — 


No. 1,161, Corsets, Th L d 


This cut is a correct representation of our D. Quality Corset. 


GET THE BEST. 


THOMSON’S 


PATENT GLOVE FITTING AND 


CROWN CORSETS! 





if 


The following is a copy of the Judges’ Report at the Semi-Centennial Exhibition of the American 


& Co., 70 and 72 Worth Stree 








STATEN ISLAND 
i189 BROADWAY, near 29t 
OFFICES { 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
of the most elaborate styles, cl r dyed succe: 
Curtains, 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Dye, Clean and Re; 
fully without ri 
cleaned or dy 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
BRANCH 
47 N. EIGHTH STREKT, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 


ment of our 
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6. Hawthorne. 


best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 
Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 
| Correspondence invited. 
ARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
| § and 7 John Street, New York, 





Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &.. 


Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
business, we can confidently promise the 








rae we 


These corsets are superior to any others on exhibition. 
of material, finish and general excellence, and worthy of all merit as claimed for them by the manu- 
facturers. We recommend the Medal of SUPERIORITY. 
| ‘The above award for SUPERIORITY was the HIGHEST and ONLY ONE OF THE KIND made at the Fair. 

| In addition to rights secured by patents, the Trade-Mark, Names and Representations of these Corsets are 
secured by copyright to guard the Pubiic against inferior and imitation goods, 


See that the name THOMSON and the Trade-Mark A CROWN,—are stamped on every pain 
NO OTHER IS GENUINE. 


THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., 
70 & 72 Worth Street, New York, Sole Manufacturers, 


‘Ulv4d BLOLILSNI NVOINSWY 943 Pue ‘VIHdTSGVTIHd 84t ‘NOILISOdX3 
SIUWd 943 ‘uopucy ‘Yivd S.G THOM 38 GUVMV LISSHDIH 3HL G3AIZ03Y ASHL 
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Institute 


t, New York City.— 


We recommend them for shape, style, quality 
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EXTINGUISHED. 
Blessed is that public speaker who has a true friend 
whose advice he will act upon even though his own 
vanity is sorely ruffled. As they were going to the 
hall in which Dr. A—— was to deliver a temperance lec- 
ture, an old friend advised him not to tire his audience. 
“Well, old fellow,if you see any danger of it, just 
throw a spit-ball at me!” laughingly replied the doctor 

When the enthusiastic doctor had delivered a lecture 
of ordinary length, he seemed to be but warming up to 
his theme. His friend quietly. began search for stray 
bits of paper in his pocket-book, and made them into as 
fine a ball as those which he had, in school-days, thrown 
at some obnoxious teacher. Raising his arm upon the 
back of the settee, he sat twirling the ball in his fingers, 
until he caught the eye of the speaker. 

There was no need to throw the missile—for the sen- 
sible doctor closed his lecture abruptly, and dispensed 
with his customary climax. 

The following check was not so privately given, how- 
ever. Ata late breakfast in a country boarding-house, 
thirty hungry mortals were eager to attack the food be- 
fore them, Once of the guests, a minister, was saying 
grace, which was very long and inaudible, save to the 
few persons at bis end of the long table. 

Near the other end was perched a three-year-old girl, 
whose bright eyes saw by the bent heads that the 
prayer was not done. Her appetite, however, was too 
keen for her politeness. Regardless of titles, she piped 
out, in a most decided way,— 

“Amen! finally—say Amen 

+o 
CHASED. 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows no good,” they say—and 
one naturally remembers with gratitude a wind that 
blew him onjy good. A sojourner in Assam had an 
experience of that kind during a ride home, with a 
friend and a native groom, after a visit to a distant tea 
plantation. A fortunate puff of wind that blew his hat 
off saved their lives. ‘They had nearly reached the end 
of their journey, and were passing along a roadway 
cut through the jungle, when they were surprised to 
hear a low, grunting noise, and a rustling in the ditch 
that ran alongside the road—a noise as of some large 
beast forcing himself through the thick undergrowth. 


” 


We in front took but little notice of it, under the im- 
ression that it was a pig or dog, or something of the 
ind. You can imagine my horror and amazement 

when I felt myself convulsively grasped by the groom, 
aud heard him whispering, in agonized tones,— 

“He’il have me off in a minute, sahib, if you don’t 
drive on quickly.” 

Turning round I saw a huge bear lumbering along, | 
now on his hind legs, now on all fours, every now and | 
then making effectual in “‘scoops’”’ with hia ugly-looking | 
fore paws at the frightened syce on the back seat. 

With a smart cut across the back and a word of en- 
couragement, I started the pony off at his best pace. 
On he galloped, as fast as he could lay his little legs to 
the ground ;ebut Bruin was not to be denied, and we 
could not, do what we would, shake him off. 

It was a most exciting race. I had to keep cool, for 
on me, the driver, all depended, and the least mistake 
on my part might have cost us our lives. 

As we thus raced along, with the bear hustling after 
us, 80 close that we could hear his heavy breathing, my 
“solah topee”’ (hat) fell off, and Bruin stopped to have 
a sniff. 

All honor to that hat! Had its brim been less broad, 
the wind would not have taken it off. Had the wind 
not taken it off, who can tell what our fate would have 
been? The pony was nearly exhausted; his speed was 
slackening, and in a moment the bear would have had 
us in his clutches. 

But that moment’s delay in Bruin’s frantic chase 
saved us. Heavily I plied the whip upon our unfortu- 
nate pony’s back. A few leaps carried us forward an- 
other hundred yards, and our bungalow came in sight. 
The bear realized that he was beaten, and slunk off 
into the jungle, leaving us to go home in peace. 


+r 
VICTOR HUGO’S DAUGHTER, 

Victor Hugo’s youngest daughter, Adele (now about 
fifty years old), is afflicted in much the same way that 
“Poor Carlotta” was, though she has not the same 
tragic experience to account for her condition. She 
had always been an eccentric person, but she married a 
naval officer who took her to the West Indies, and 
deserted her, after which her mind became permanent- 
ly disordered. Of her subsequent history the London 
Echo says: 


She found herself left without resources, and in her 
distress she appealed to her illustrious father. He 
sent for her to come home. Her insanity is mild and 
harmless. She can reason well, and her memory is 
good, but suddenly while at the table she will put her 
food in her pocket. 

Her dress is that of a young girl; her walk is very 
peculiar. She fills her pockets with a host of things 
which she picks up out of the road in her daily prome- 
nade, and one day she collects the pebbles in 4s path, 
which she replaces in her next walk. She is proud of 
her father's reputation and knows his works by heart. 

Mile. Adele, as she is called, is supplied with every- 
thing that can contribute to her physical comfort. She 
bas her own servants, and spends most of her time walk- 
ing in the grounds. One day as she passed the garden 
where tne most afflicted patients were walking she re- 
marked to her companion, ‘‘Poor maniacs! how unhap- 
py they must be!”’ 

Her tather often visits her, and the days of his visits 
are red-letter days for her and the other patients, who 
know him and throng to him with questions, to all of 
which he gives satisfying answers. While the others 
are about him the daughter caresses the father’s fave, 
exclaiming, ‘I have lost my life!” 

She speaks in a low tone, and as he is somewhat deaf, 
her companions repeat what she says in their way. 

Cah any one imagine a more touching scene than this? 


—~~@>—- 


“I ASSURE you, gentlemen,” said the convict, upon 
entering the prison, ‘‘that the place has sought me, and 
not I the place. My own affairs really demanded all 
my time and attention; and I may truly say that my 
selection to fill this place was an entire surprise. 

I consulted my own interest, I should have perempto- 
rily declined to serve; but as I am in the hands of my 
friends, I see no other course but to submit.” 


“ARB you feeling very ill?” asked the physician. 
“Let me see your tongue, please.” “It's of no use, 
fosters replied the t; “no tongue can tell how 





For Coughs and Throat Disorders use! 
Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES, having proved their 
efficiency by a test of many years. 

“Have never changed my mind respecting them from 
the first, except I think yet better of that which I began 


by thinking well of.”"—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. (Adv. 
MICROSCOPES, 
Opera and Field Gl , Tel Pp Spect 


cles, Eye Glasses, Photographic Outfits 
for Amateurs, Pocket Magnifiers. 
Best Goods! Lowest Prices! Illustrated Price List 
to uny address free. Mention the Companion. 
R,. & J. BECK, 1016 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


The best lever’ self-inking press made. 
Simple, durable and easy to operate. Com- 
act and noiseless, Any one can work it. | 
Prints 1000an hour. Doesgoodwork, Every 
one warranted, Highest awards wherever 
exhibited. Prices $3 to 100. Price list 
with outfits gratis. GOLDING & CO., 
184 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS, 
For Sunday School and Home Exhibitions. 
Views illustrating all subjects. A priced and illustrat- 
ed Catalogue of 120 pages sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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E.& H. T. Aurnony & Co., 591 B'way, New Your. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wauts, and 
what every man ought to have, 
Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantl 
illustiated, 36-page Catalogue an 

Price List. 
THE POPE M’F'G Co., 
No. 597 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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1.15, $2.90. 
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AMERICAN MADE THROUGHOUT *”” Tonner Razor Co. 


WORCESTER. MASS. 


YALE GEM WITH BASE. 


This fine nickel clock, with gilt 
base, mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of $1.40. It is only four 
inches high, and a perfect little 
“gem.” Warranted to keep ac- 
curate time. Address 








HOLIDAY COODS. 


A useful and interesting present to 
please the children and grown people— 
our N MAGI N N, 
ready for immediate use: 12 slides with 
# pictures and illustrated book of in- 
structions, sent by mail for $2.00. Be- 


fore buying your Pres- | 


ents send for our Cata- | 
logue of useful and in- 
structive Toys, Skates, 

ee pages, 1250 illus- 
trations, by mail 20 cts. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
126-130 Nassau St., N. Y. 





THE MORSE TELEGRAPH ALPHABET. 





| 
FOR LEARNING TELEGRAPHY | 


at home, or operating short lines of Telegraph get the | 
} 
| 


Morse Learner’s Outfit, Price $3.75. 

Includes full-size Sounder, Key, Battery, Chemicals, | 
ire, &c., all ready for operation. Send for our illus- 
trated Telegraph casnloase, 82 pages, or our Student's 

Manual of Instruction in aha free to any address. | 
J. H. BUNNELL & CO., 112 Liberty Street, New York. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, | 


374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


LUB 
SKATES 


Made by the Storr Manufacturing Co., which are known 
imevery skating country of the world as the FIRST before 
all other Skates for high quality of blade, and for 
ease in patting on the foot and firmness when fastened. 

The best quality Hardened Blades ire marked 
No. 7 on the blades. Good steel blades marked No.5 
are lower priced. 

ALSO AGENTS FOR 


WINSLOW’S Popular SKATES. 
Ladies’ Skates a Specialty. 
Twenty-six tterns of ICE SKATES. “Vineyard” 
ROLLER SKATES, new styles, at every grade of 
price. Kor 25 years Winslow’s Skutes have been known 
as most serviceable and thoroughly well made skates at 
moderate prices. Sold by Dealers in Skates every- 

where. Catalogues mailed to dealers on request. 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, Boston, Mass. 


TREMOLO 








| them. 


With a3 Double Holes, eee pn cents each. 
ss oce 3 


Send the price in postage stamps for smal by mail. 
We will send with each order a fine Photo; ph of 


“ “ “ “ “ 
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YALE CLOCK CO., 


New Haven, Conn., 


Manufacturers of Novelties in Clocks, 


SEYMOUR'S SHEARS & SCISSORS, 


Diamond Edge Warranted, are the most 
urable. “The best are the a. 
Ask your merchant to get them for you. 





or we will send for $1.25, post a 
pair of Family Shears, 8 inches in 
ength, full nickel plated, or maroon 
japanned handles, $1.00, Address 
enry Seymour Cutlery Co., HOLYOKE, MASS. 





| ELAS TRUSS 
Has a Pad differing from all oth- 
ers, is cup shape, with Self-Ad- 
justing Ball in centre, adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 
while the Ball in the cup press- 
es back the Intestines, just 
asa person would with the 
yinger. With light pressure 
the Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It iseasy. durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 


Circulars free. _ EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill. 





J.8. BIRCH & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 38 Dey 8t, New 


A MERE 


Postal Card application will secure you free specimen 
copies of the handsomest and most valuable Farm, Gar- 
| den and Household paper in the World. Ask those who 
know. The best people in the country read it. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
34 Park Row, New York. 
The YOUTH’s COMPANION and The Rural New- Yorker 
ping 3 celebrated Free Seed distribution, all one year 


rk. 











Every Boy or Girl who wit! 
send me 10c. for postage, I will 


| send you 1 doz. boxes Moore's | 
| ' Throat and Lung Lozenges to | 
sell, balance, 70c.. to be paid) 


when sold. Retail 0c. Thous- 
ands are making money at it. 
Boxes will be full. 50 per cent. 
more than before. [If you owe 
me, please pay.) 


DR, C. C. MOORE, 
78 Cortlandt St.,NewYork. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO 
Now, ghd Hs Wat Halcnary Stree Hatcmore, 











gra f 
the Tilton Gold Medal Guitars, and illustrated list 
of Dobson’s Patent Silver Bell Banjos. ma 
_ JOHN C, HAYNES & CO., 33 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


CALIGRAPH - | 
WRITING MACHINE. 


‘ 


For Clergymen, Lawyers, Authors, Editors, Architects, 
AND ALL WRITERS. 


EMPLOYMENT 


for young men and women as operators easily obtained 
by such as own it. 


ALL STENOGRAPHERS 
must come to it,as employers are demandingit more 


and more. 
FREE TRIAL 


for a fortnight upon deposit of $10 which will be refunded 
at the end of two weeks, upon receipt of the machine in 
good condition with all express charges paid. 
An appropriate CHRISTMAS PRESENT for PAS- 
TORS and SUPERINTENDENTS. 
For further particulars address 


BEALE & BELCHER, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


J | SAWS, DESIGNS, WOOD TOO LS | 
Illustrated List mailed free 
D.GooDNow,176Wash.St.Boston 








POLISHES 
Are unrivalled in their excellence, and always give 
satisfaction. 

LUSTRO METAL POLISH for Silver, Nickel, &c. 

LUSTRO SHOE DRESSING for Ladies’ & Children's 
Shoes. : 

LUSTRO STOVE POLISH for Manufacturers’ and 

Household use. 
LUSTRO BOOT AND SHOE POLISH superior to all 
others. Beware of Imitations. For sale everywhere. 


» A Wonderful Creeping Baby. 


The Best Doll ever Made. 





This unique toy, when wound up, creeps and imitates 
the movements of a baby in the most natural manner, 
— its hands and feet alternately as it passes along, 
and as it occasi-nally turns its face towards the spectator, 
the resemblance to life is almost startling. Delignts and 
pleases both old and young. Durably and elegantly made. 

Each dollis carefulty packed in a substantial wooden box. 
and will be sent postpaid, to any address on receipt of 
price $5. Parents and friends of little girls, send to 
Automatic Toy Works, 20 College Place, New 
York, and get one of these charming dolls. Catalogues 
and trade prices sent to dealers on application. 


The above cut represents our new “Patent Handle” 
Knife and Fork. Blade and handle are plated by a new 
rocess with composition, which we warrant to wear as 
ong and to look as well after three months’ use as the 
best silver-plate. 
Don't waste time and strength scouring steel knives 
when you can get plated goods for less money. 
Read the following: 
BUFFALO MEADOWS, NEV., April 11, 1882. 
“TI received the knives, and was well pleased with 
LT enclose $6.00, for which send me by mail two 
dozen more knives and forks.” 
Murs. WILLIAM COPPERSMITH. 
PRESCOTT, WIs., June 2, 1882. 
“The knives and forks were received in duc time, and 
give good satisfaction. We find them just as repre- 
sented.” J. A. STIRRUT. 
DANVILLE. ILL.. May 30, 1882. 
“We are much pleased with the knives and forks sent 
us 20th of Feb. last. Please let me know what other 
articles you make that are as good and useful in a 
family.” R. T. LEVERICH. 
We will send one doz. Knives and one doz. Forks to 
any part of the U.S., by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00. 
GOODELL Cv., Antrim, N. H., Sole Manufacturers. 


AMERICAN ARMS 





103 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOX'S PATENT. 


The above cut represents our fine double barrel Slide 
Action Guns. They surpass anything in the world for 
shooting and beautiful workmanship. Prices from $45 
to $150. 


The Single Barrel Gun you will find 
described in the PREMIUM LIST, and it 
would make the most desirable Christ- 
mas Gift for any boy. Send Stamp for 
Catalogue. Mention Companion. 


Agents Wanted. hod be S.M.SPENCER 
ells rapidly. 4 5Ow Wasii’n St. 
Particulars free So (=I Boston, Mass. 








vanee. It will tell what kind 
invaluable to navigators. Farme 
dictions. Saves 50 times its cost in a single 
eter attached, which alone is worth 
WEATHER INDICATOR is endorsed by th 
sors and Scientific men of the day to be the 

The Thermometer and Barometer are put ina 





season. 
the price of the combination. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW? 


Pool’s Signal Service Barometer, 
OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COMBINED, 
WILL TELL you! 
Ii will detect and indicate correctly any change in the weather 12 to 48 hours in ad- 


of storm is approaching, and from what direction— 
rs can plan their work according to its pre- 


Has an accurate thermom- 
This great 


ie most eminent Physicians, Profes- 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


nicely finished walnut frame, with silver-plated trimmings, etc., making it a beautiful 


as well as useful ornament. We will send 
lace, in good order, on receipt of @1,or six for 
5 to $20 daily sellin 


you a sample one, delivered free to 


g them. A trial will convince you. 


your 
Agents are makin ‘om 
Orde It 


r at once. sells 





at SIGHT! Just the thing to sell to farme 
body. U.S. —— ma > taken 
wanted everywhere. Send for Circular and terms. 


ners, , ete. 
if in good order, but money 


In to every- 
preferred. Agen 


Address all orders to 


OSWEGO THERMOMETER WORKS, Oswego, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


Banks, or any business house in Oswego, N 
Write your Post Office, County and § 

New York, or registered letter, at our risk. 
This will make a Beautiful and Very Useful 


on it every time. 


Tee ce ea worksto perfection. F.J. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATION 


Tivery instrnment Warranted Perfect and Reliable, 
If not satisfied on receiving the instrument, return it at 
money, Please s:ete where you saw our advertisement, 





Trade Mark, and Signature of J. A. Pool, on back of instrument, as below 
TRAD e 

MARK. 

Size, 94 inches long, 
once ana 


(Largest establishment of the kind in the world.) 
We refer to the Mayor, Postmaster, County Clerk, and First and Second National 


tate plainly, and remit by money order, draft on 


Present. 


READ WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY ABOUT IT. 

I find Pool’s Barometer works as well _asone that costs fifty dollars. You can rely 
Capt. Cuas. B. ROGERS, Ship “Twi : 

rometer received in good order, and must say that the instrument 
satisfaction in every respect. It is neatly, made and wonderfull 

EO. B. Parsons, M. C. R. R. Of 

Pool’s Barometer has already saved me many times its cost, in foretellin 


light,” San Francisco. 
ives perfect 
cheap at two dollars. 
ice, Detroit, Mich. 
the weather. 


ROBERTSON, Milwankee. Wis. 


None genuine without our 


wide. 


we will refund your 








DEC. 21, 1882. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





= = 





Fast, brilliant and fashionable are the colors made by 
Diamond Dyes. One package colors 1 to 4lbs. of goods 
Druggists sell for 10 cts. any color. [ Adv. 





Messrs Best & Co.’s number, on West 23rd St., 
is60 and not 69 as wrongly stated jn their advertise- 
ment in the November 30th issue of the Companion. 
THE LILLIPUTIAN BAZAAR. (Ade. 
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0 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all ditfer- 
10 ent, for 10-3c. stamps. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 
i FRER and all interested, send for circulars, 
STA Am.Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.¥- 
“SHORTHAND 2: ught aed | Mail. J L. RoSENBERGER 
niversity, Chicago, Ill. 
‘AIDEN’S VOW &99 Songs words & Music for 12 
Mar L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St., Boston,Mass 
T PAYS to sell our Rubber Stam ns and other Goods 
[ecacstres. The G.A.HARPER MF.CO.Detroit,Mich 
WE WANT One Enérgetic Young Man of 
industrious habits and g 
education as Salesman, H.B. Wardwell, Auburn, Me. 
oan make money selling ous Waste Med- 
AGENTS «: icines. No cap ital required. STANDARD 
CURE Co., is Pearl Street, New York. 
CARDS AND PRESSES. isi ie,ties"aizi 
* for Samples and 
Price List. GRACE & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
Carine affair for Agents is our § 
FAMILY RECORD 
URE. Address . F. SHORT, Chicago. 
sg D, AGENTS at once for our elegant new 
. “DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA.” It takes 
won B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 
Ghicage ' School of Speech, 6 
Chicago, Ill. For par- STAMM ERING 
ticulars apply toS.S.HURLBUT. Successfully Treated 
00 CANVASSERS WANTED Mele or Fe- 
e male—to sell Harris’ — ned Pillow Sham 
and Mosquito Net Holder. Retail, Sells at sight. $3 to 
$5 per day. Secure territory. ona Bag eee Y 
Splendid, Patriotic Romances. Sold at all news mame 
6 cents. STEARNS & CO.. Publishers, New York. 
for handsome illustrated stand- 











AGENTS Wanted “%, Books and Bibles 


works of character; great 
fests every- 


variety; low in price; sellin; 3 needed 
where; liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON &) 


co., 66 North Fourth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 


8 little Gems, !2¢ ; 10c.; 1 extra fine, 0c; Silk 
Fring |, 10c. to $l each; n peaniiful assortment at 50c. 
and F. M. SHAW & CU., Jersey City, N. J. 


Books Tableaux Charades Wax Works | 


Reciters. Speakers, Dialogues, Games, Sports, Music, etc. 
Catalogues, with full descriptions and price sent "? by | 
ROORBACH & CO. -, No. 9 Murray St., N. Y. 


































151 South Jefferson Street, Chicazu! P| 
2-Ton Wagon Seales. $40; 4-Ton, $60; The | 
Little Detective. $3. Send for Price - 
All Seales Warranted, Special Terms to Dealers. | 
Pistnaying your Pastor, Teacher or Friend | 
Ferns Religious Evolution, Mrs. C. S and Judge | 
F. Burnham's book,‘ Records of Jesus Reviewed | 
Fifty Questions Answered Py Five Hun- 
dred Reverent Reasoners.’”’ UNION CO., Box 
3405, | Boston. Also at the Religious Book Depositories. 
| mat HEAR by the_use ot 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
Circulars and testimonials sent free. 
JOHN GARMORE, 
Glenn Building, Cincinnati, O. 
Seofield’s Patent Cake Griddle. 
Best selling article for Fall and 
Winter ever invented. AGENT 
ANTED. Other fast 
alana 


Terr ©. 
80 Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CHRISTMAS. CARDS. 


Send 25 cents, 50 cents, or $1.00, $3.00, or $5.00 for 
elegant assortment of Christmas Cards. No two alike. 
HITING, 50 Nassau Street, New York 


FREE TO F. A.M. Beautiful Colored En- 
co showing the Ancient Temple and 

asonlc Matters recently discovered in Mex- 
ico; also the large new illustrated Catalogue 
of Masonic Books and Goods, eg aon 








bodil 


FREE ,(aisists FREE 


NGRAVINGS 


“‘Baby’s Bath,’ from the original drawing of 
Edouard Scherer, engraved and printed in colors for 
the proprietors of Packer’s Tar Soap, which is unri- 
valled for nursery uses, will be sent free to any address 
on receipt of 2cent stamp. Address, THE PACKER 
M’F’G CO., P. O. Box 2985, New York. 


PRIDEs: KITCHEN 
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FOR CLEANING AND SCOURING SHOULD BE 





Never allow any Burning Oil to be used in 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. 


that upwards of 30,000 lives have been de- | 
stroyed by the explosive products of petro-| 
leum, 


is used. Be sure you get the genuine oil. 





PRUDENT HOUSEKEEPERS 


the family except 





The New York State Board of Health state 


| 





We will send free on applica- 
tion the celebrated 


THURBER RECIPE, 


Which, tried with any pure ar- 
ticle, never fails to produce 


The Most Delicious and Satisfactory Coffee. 


| And will furnish the address of a dealer who will supply 
An accident is out of the question when only | a famous Thurber Roasted Coffee No. 41 (mild 


Pratt’s Astral 





USED BY EVERY GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 
ALL GROCERS KEEP IT. 





VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 
Aids wentestaly in the mental and 
y h of infants and children. 
Gives a ae Be and more intellectual 
childhood. apeeese vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or sigeptoneness. Promotes good 
digestion. For sale b druggists, e wand 
$1. F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., N. 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE VEGETABLE im 


For COOKING PURPOSES. is BETTER than LARD, 
FUL ot & BUTTER and COST 
LESS than either. 
One ee of "Olive Butter will do the 
Work of Two Pounds of Lard. 

TRY IT, and REALIZE its GREAT MERITS. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 


THURBERS' 
PURE 














EXTRACTS 





Pure and Unadulterated Flavors. 

We have fitted up acomplete LABORATORY, placed it in 
charge of an expert chemist, and propose to furnish the 
consumer with an assortment of FLAVORS and EX- 
TRACTS which cannot be excelled tor Purity, Deli- 
cacy and Strength. | 
If you cannot procure Thurbers’ Extracts of your | 
Grocer, send us a Postal Card and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 
For Chiidren as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 
t#~ Children derive great benefit from its 
ocahieion properties wis sufferi ne with wey 
and Whoopins So Sold by all druggists. 

CR Proprietor, New Yor 
= wocthesns Drops cure in one siete 




















prices; ant gO particulars of the wen lucrat 
offered EDDING & CO., Masonte Publish- 
ers and 4. 7al Broadway, New York. 


150 


OMO CARDS No twoalike, embracing Gold, 
Binee and different bright colored tints, with esigns 
of Flowers, Birds, oor &c. Price by mail, post- 
paid, 30 cts. AZTN 
104 valten' Street, New York. 


TYPE WRITER FOR BOYS. 
Price, omen mail, $2.00 
Invented by a practical Printer 
~ SS and news yay Simple, 
fascinatin . instructive, and will last a lifetime. By far 
the best ofall the low-priced instruments. Address 
THE GOLDEN RULE PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 


Hires’Improved Root Beer 

Package 25 cts. Makes5gallonsof yoy mee strength- 

ening a and wholesome Drink. — oy cengeints, or sent 
address on receipt of 25 


OHARLES E. HIRES, 48 W. Del, AvenPhiladelphin Pa, 























RUPTURE CURED 


without the pary, trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. SHERMAN’S method. His book 
contains A. ES of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 








for 10 cents. Office. 251 Broadway. New York. 
100-PAGE CATALOGUE OF 


GUNS | tars aad Hovetes 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
CHAS. FOLSOM, 106 Chambers 8t., N.Y. 











THURBERS’ 
PURE 


SPICES 








THURBERS’ S. |. BRAND 


is placed upon an extra grade of the finest, freshest, 
and strongest spices specially imported (hence 
the Brand 8. I.) for families desiring 


Pure Spices Only. 


Ask your Grocer for 


THURBERS’ S. |. SPICES. 








COLGATE &Co 


NEW YORK. 





TOILET SOAP. | 
Socata | 
| 
Purchasers of this richly scented and pop: 
ular Toilet Soap shou'd be careful to insist | 
on having the genuine article, as inferior | 
Soaps‘bearing an outward resemblance are 
sometimes recommended instead. 


i) 


Solid Silver Wares 


925 /1000 Fine 


GORHAM SPOONS AND FORKS 


Are sold by the trade as low as goods of much 


insures satisfaction ev- 
ery time. 


d rich) or No. 34 (strong and pungent), Perfection 


Bl ends, in pound packages, (not ground ws 


The THURBER REc- 
IPE, with good Coffee, 


COFFEE 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


Write us. 

















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, 


WOTEVER YoU po.” 
—Martin Chuzzlewit, 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 
We are now, and have been for six years, offering 
| PREMIUMS of Gold Band, Moss Rose and 
White Lge Dinner Sets, Silverware, Japan- 


ese Go . ete., as inducements to order in_large 
quantities, a get up Clubs for our TE A and COFFEE. 
eas of ail kinds from 30 to 75 ets. We would be 
bw | to send you full Price and Premium List upon 


request by postal, 
GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
801 Washington Stre et, Boston. 








_ JAMES PYLES. 





PEARLINE 





inferior grade in quality and workmanship, so 
that purchasers can be assured of obtaining an 
article of sterling quality if they will see that | 


this Trade Mark alto 
STERLING 


piece. This stamp 


is stamped on every | 
has now become as | 


of England as a sure guarantee for good quality. 
GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 





GOLD BAND 


GIVEN AWA be DINKER SETS, 


etc. Send for Catalogue before ordering elsewhere. 


____ ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, en Mass, 


Casts upon wall or canvas, magnified oA any diameter to6 
feet, photographs, prints, drawings, chr ‘omo cards in all 
their colors. $2.0 by mail with 200 pictures, See our ad- 
vertisement of this WONDER in this pager dated Dec. 
14th. MONUMENTAL NOVELTY CO Itimore, Md. 





C ATALOCGUE oF 


“9 EN FIELD ANO 


LBUISS Bs) 


fanDBoOK® 
e SMAL 


SEED PLANT 


FLOWER 


L FRUITS AND 


FARM 8 ° G AnD 








BOY FARMERS 


We propose to give you 


$200 'Pafees 


Led best ae of Corn, Vegeta- 

bles, etc., which you shall grow 
from our seeds (the best in the 
world). We divide the country 
into five seotions, and offer two 
prizes, 25 and $15, in each 
section. Any boy or girl under 
18 years can compete. Area for 
T vegetables, 

















Babies of Maumee, 
Potatoes they grew small, 
And they ate hem tops and all 


In Maumee 
The babies kicked and bawled, 
them all 
In Maumee; 
Casteria’s cured them all, 
No babies now that baw] 
In Maumee. 


And mothers whip 





ST 


liness, Durab: 
MORSE 


OVE POLISH 


Beauty mf Polish, ng Labor, 








re. Our Sprin Catalogue. 
containing particulars of the 
prize offers and descriptions of 
over 2,000 varieties, free 
Sibley’s Farmers’ Almanac; 

valeahie< 8 i, Farm and Garden culture, 10c, 
Manual; history of Grains, de- 

scription of best t varieties, 10c. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Seedsmen, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill, 








AYWARD,Gea/ Agent, 





S: lean- 
ility and Chengnees.T ualled. 
» Proprietors, im 








Ss. 
OT Broadway N.Y. City. 





EstTaBLisHep 1945. 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With a richly colored plate of flowers, and a descriptive 
riced list o - 000 varieties of FLOWER and VEGETABLE 
s, Bulbs. Plants, &c —with much useful information 
upon their cuiture—t00 | pages—mailed to all enclosing 6 
cents to pay postage. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 
A beautifully illustrated Monthly, devoted exclusively to 
the Garden. Valuable Geed. Plant or Book 
miums given to eac' $1.00 


Sam 
0c. THE AMERICAN GARDEN and YOUTH’S COMPAN- | 
ION one year for only $250. Address either paper. 


B. K, BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York. 





'e- | 


criber. r year. | 








SOZODONT! 


sition of the purest and choicest ingredients 


Isa 
of thie Or ental vegetable kingdom. Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 


SOZODONT removes all disagreeable odors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD TEETH, etc, 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 





well known in this country as is the Hall Mark | 


ple copy and Premium List free: with colored plate, | 


tHe BEST THING KNOWN Fee 
WASHING +> BLEACHING 


| IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


| SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


| INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
| family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 

| designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 


SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
| above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 








The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Allment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in 
on, principally the GLUTEN derived 
WHITE Sr NTE ER FLINT WHEAT 
BAL, by ‘solid hy the invention of an <a 
nent Chemi st. It has not only been highly recom- 
mended but certified to bya Sap geen of Chemists 
| and Phy ing a very high degree of 
| medical science- as the SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTA- 
| BLE AND RELIABLE FOOD FOR THE GROWTH 
AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
and for Mothers lacking Sufficient Nourishment for 
their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
pease and oad can the digestive organs, it embraces 

in its 





HIS just! 
gompositi 














That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Fiesh and Blood. 
That which is easy of Digestion--never con=- 
——— That which is kind and friendly 
to the Brain, and that which acts as a 
preventive of those Intestinal Disorders 
eg to Childhood. 


an aliment in Fevers, Pulmonary Compl 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, its Rare Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, ——. egg and Cholera 
nfantu 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


nts. 









N THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES. (Paar 















The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment inadvance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF TITESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 

Renewals,.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 

Diseontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subseription is 
paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., ¥ outh’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion, 
GREAT MEN’S STOMACHS, 

The power to eat well and to digest well is not an 
element of greatness, but it is often essential to the suc- 
ceas of great intellectual efforts, involving—as in the 
forum—high and long-sustained feeling, and broad and 
comprehensive argument. The brain is food digested ; 
and thought, feeling, fancy, will, and expression are 
possible, in their higher forms, only asthe brain is well 
fed, just as well-fed muscles are essential to a success- 
ful athlete. 

Luther had a good digestion, and could go to Worms 
through as many “devils as there were tiles on the 
house-tops;”’ and he was, moreover, as genial as he 
was heroic, and kept bis home filled with joy and 
song. 

Calvin’s digestion was exceedingly weak, and no 
warm sunshine played on the grand, cold mountains of 
his intellect and his theology. 

Robert Hall, the great pulpit orator of England, once 
exclaimed, “I eat like a hog, and I preached like a 
hog.” 

Much in the character of Dr. Johnson is explained 
by the fact that he was in the habit of taxing a vora- 
cious stomach to the utmost. 

Carey, the cobbler, who, without any academic edu- 
cation, became the founder of modern missions, the 
translator of the Bible into forty of the dialects of In- 
dia, Professor of Sanscrit in the British college at Fort 
William, and the first Orientalist of his day, besides 
doing enough other work to immortalize average men, 
was largely indebted to a vigorous digestion that was 
never abused. 

Says the Medical News, apeaking of Carlyle, who be- 
gan early to suffer from dyspepsia, “The gloomy view 
he took of the constitution of modern society was a re- 
flex of the mental depression due to bad digestion. His 
railings and wailings over the degeneracy of the times, 
his hopelessness of any improvement, and his mean 
opinion of all the literary men and women with whom 
he came in contact, had their origin in the same morbid 
state.” 
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GREETED IN ENGLISH, 

The negroes of West Africa pick up a little of the 
English language by intercourse with the palm-oil trad- 
ers, and by this means many of its common phrases 
travel inland, and are repeated proudly enough by the 
natives whenever they see a white face, though per- 
haps without the slightest idea of what they mean. 
‘Travellers are as likely to be saluted by some grinning 
African with a “‘cuss-word,” caught from the British 
sailors, as with an ordinary greeting. Mr. T. J. Hutch- 
inson, English consul at Biaffra, relates one of his sur- 
prises of that sort, while at Igbebe, on an exploring 
trip up the Tshadda River. 


Soon after landing to visit the town, while proceeding 
up the pathway that lay under an immense pile of 
granite, [ was very agreeably surprised to hear a voice 
shouting out to me,— 

“How do you do?” 

Looking upwards, T saw a black face smiling in a 
doorway, and emphatically nodding as if its owner 
wished to repeat the question silently, and was waiting 
for av answer. Astonished as well as pleased to hear 
any one speak English here, in less time than I have 
taken to write it, I had formed ideas of the pleasure it 
would be to have a person who could speak my native 
tongue, to show me the “lions” of the town. 

I of course answered, “Very well, L thank you; how 
are you?” and was proceeding to the doorway with 
outstretched hand to greet him, when [ was suddenly 
stopped by his invitation to— 

“Go to the devil!” 

I stood and gazed at the fellow more intently. A 
countenance more expressive of conceit and arrant stu- 
pidity I have never seen,—conceit at his knowledge of 
English, and stupidity at not being aware of the limits 
of his knowiedge. 

But if his face had not told me, the few questions I 
now put to him were convincing proof. Those two 
phrases composed the sum total of his acquirements in 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue, of the meaning of which he 
was as ignorant as any jabbering parrot. 

I asked him what was his name? Where he had 
fearned his politeness? And who was his school-mas- 
ter? But to all my questions he only replied by a sim- 
pering laugh. 

He subsequently put the same greeting and gave the 
same response to our engineer and steward; and on in- 
quiry [ learned that he had once paid a visit to a palm- 
oil ship, where, no doubt, he had imbibed his Chester- 
fieldianism. 
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COMPLIMENTED.—To a country parson not more 
shan half way round the world from Boston a rustic 
couple went to be married, accompanied by the aunt of 
the bride, an elderly female, with sharp eyes and nose 
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and a general air of intending to see that everything 
was done duly and in order. 

The aunt watched keenly during the ceremony, nod- 
ding her bead vigorously at each emphatic word, and 
at the conclusion she rose energetically to her feet, sa- 
luted the newly-married couple with a business-like 
air, and then turned briefly to the clergyman. 

“Mr. M.,” she said, “I never met you before, but I 
know who you are, and I must say how beautiful and 
how grammatical you have married them two.”—Bos- 
ton Courier. 
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IT ENDED WELL, 

Getting up in the dark, thinking that something in 
the house is going on, is apt to set something “going 
on.” A midnight experience of this kind, that was 
both awkward and amusing, happened one night last 
summer at a summer resort in the State of New York. 
The Rochester Democrat tells the story: 


Between ten and eleven o’clock on that night, a young 
man heard an unusual noise in his front yard. Think- 
ing that thieves might be prowling around, he got out 
of bed, and not waiting to put on his clothes, unfas- 
tened the back door and foolishly went out into the 
yard. Seeing nothing suspicious around the house, he 
walked to the front yard and stood near some bushes 
by the roadside. 

At this juncture he heard the sound of wheels ap- 
proaching, and not wishing to be seen in his night- 
clothes, he crouched down in the bushes. In another 
moment an open buggy, in which were seated a man 
and woman, came along. 

If the bushes had been denser, it might have turned 
out all right for the man hidden in them; but as it was, 
he could not conceal himself from the keen eyes of the 
horse. The animal, catching sight of a white, crouch- 
ing figure in the bushes, gave a snort, sprang to the 
side of the road and stood there snorting and gazing at 
the object that frightened him. ‘The man in the buggy, 
not being overstocked with courage; made his wife get 
out to investigate the cause of the trouble. 

The unfortunate wretch in the bushes, seeing the 
woman approaching, sprang to his feet and ran to the 
house. Seeing this ghostly apparition, the woman ut- 
tered a shriek, the horse made a leap and snort, and 
bolted down the road, and the man made such an out- 
ery that the whole neighborhood was aroused, and peo- 
plein all sorts of dresses made their appearance. Among 
those that came finally to the scene of the trouble was 
the innocent author of it all, who had by this time put 
himself into his daytime habiliments. Explanations 
followed, and a hearty laugh ended the fright. 
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CHARLES READE, 

Charles Reade, the English novelist, is described as 
he appears amid his home surroundings, by a writer in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, as follows: ‘In an old- 
fashioned wovuden chair, such as one occasionally finds 
in the parlor of a village inn, in the centre of a spacious 
apartment, half drawing-room, half library, surrounded 
by a heterogeneous collection of rare old cabinets and 
modern paintings, is seated as fine a specimen of an 
Englishman as one may expect to find in this degener- 
ate, age. 


He is tall and proportionately stout. In the spring 
of his life he must have had the figure of an Apollo. 
Even now his appearance is noble and imposing. 

His head shows 80 great an amount of brain capacity 
that a practical anatomist, judging from its form and 
domelike prominence, would be satisfied that the owner 
was endowed with extraordinary mental powers. 

Add to this a pleasant face fringed with a gray 
beard, and you have the portrait of a man whom to 
know is to love. 

As the door is opened anda caller announced, this 
fine old English gentleman lays down his pen, pushes 
aside an enormous pile of papers, rises with courtly 
dignity, and assuming a swect smile that would set 
at ease the most nervous miss, points to the softest 
chair he possesses, resumes his own hard seat, and pa- 
tiently listens to his visitor’s tale, be it of business, 
pleasure, or woe. 


en 
“JACK.” 

“Jack” is the name of a tame crow owned by a lady 
living in Seekonk, Mass. All the cats and dogs in the 
neighborhood fear Jack, as if he was a wild beast of 
prey; for his bill is sharp and his pecks incisive. 
Jack begins his day’s work early in the morning by 
clearing the barn-windows of all spiders. ‘This fall six 
men were digging potatoes in the field, and Jack fol- 
lowed them all day long in order to eat the white grubs 
they turned up. 


Jack is a first-rate mimic. He will imitate the bark 
of a dog so perfectly as to deccive the sharpest ears. 

One morning, not long ago, Jack’s owner heard some 
one whistling in the yard. Surprised that the whistler 
should remain so long outside, she opened the door to | 
find Jack sitting on a broomstick and whistling with all | 
his strength. 

A strange man came into the barn, afew weeks since. 
As he wore neither shoes nor stockings, Jack’s atten- | 
tion was attracted by his bare feet. He investigated | 
them with such vigorous pecks that the man roughly | 
pushed him away several times. } 

In a few minutes, the man yelled and jumped three 
feet in the air. The indignant Jack had stolen behind 
him and pecked his bare heel. But Jack’s imperti- 
nence was punished then and there. For the man 
came down on one of the crow’s claws and injured it 
quite severely. Now, when that man appears, Jack 
hobbles out of sight. 
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DECLINED. 

An incident is related in the Lawrence American, 
which shows a boy of eleven years to be a hero—-that 
is, one willing to sacrifice himself for another—and a 
gentleman also, for he would not allow himself to ac- 
| cept payment for a humane service. His name is Ed- 
gar Barker, son of Mr. John Barker of the Pacific. 
A few weeks since he rescued from drowning Mr. 
Paul Black. 

The little fellow is only eleven years of age, but is an 
adept swimmer. He and Mr. Black were bathing at 
Epping Camp Ground, when the latter got beyond his 
depth and was sinking. | 

Young Barker, quickly taking in the situation, swam | 
to him, and seizing his arm, towed him to a wading | 
place in the stream. Mr. Black, recognizing that the 
little hero had saved his life, offered to purchase him a 
gold watch, but the gift was declined. 
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DEFENDING THE LADY. 

Lord Erskine, who made the very ungallant observa- 
tion mentioned below, was rightly punished by the re- 
ply that will always go with it. He declared at a large 
party that “a wife was a tin canister tied to one’s tai:.” 
Upon which Sheridan, who was present when the re- 
mark was made, presented to Lady Erskine the follow- 
ing lines: 

“Lord Erskine, at women presuming to rail, 

Calls a wife a tin canister tied to one’s tail; 

And fair Lady Anne, while the subject he carries on, 

Seems hurt at his lor’ship’s degrading comparison. 

But wherefore degrading? Considered aright, 

A canister’s polished and useful = bright; 
hide, 











And should dirt its original — 
That's the fault of the puppy to wh 


om it is tied.” 





AN UNBROKEN RECORD OF SUCCESS. 


DURYEAS’ Glen Cove Mfg. Co. 


Has received hest Prize M 
re Hig’ edals at 











bitions at 

Philadelphia, 1876, Havre, 1868, and at 

Paris, 1867, Netherlands, 1869, American In., 1857, 

Paris, 1878, N. So. Wales, 1875, Baltimore In., 1859, 

London, 1862, Cape Town, 1877, So. Car. In., 1870, 

aes, i863, pe sony — Iu., 1874, 

I ondon /in., 1573, ‘enn. In., 1867, 

Paris, 1878. ean, 06g, -_«Matanons, sB0r, — 


at Fairs of States and Counties, and in every 
instance of competition. 
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In addition to Medals, many Diplomas have been received, 
The following are a few of the characterizing 
terms 


of award ; at 
1862, for quality ** Exceeding! 
ise7, Perfection of Preparation. 
Xs ” ** Best Production of its kind.” 
“* Notable or Absolute Purity.” 
5 ** Remarkable Excellence.” 
Franklin Institute, Penn,,‘* For Superior Merit, not alone 


esheing the best of the kind exhibited, but as the best 
known toexist in Ft - market of American production.’s 


London, 


Excellent.” i, 
Paris, 0! 











Philadelphia, 1876. FOR SALE BY GROCERS GENERALLY. Philadelphia, 1876. 


E. P. CARPENTER’S PATENT LIBRARY ORGAN. 


Menufactory, Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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“MAXIMUM QUALITY,” MINIMUM PRICE. Contains the celebrated Carpenter “Organ Action.” 
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PATENTED Oct. 24th. 1882, 
The Carpenter Organs and Organ Actions are endorsed by the best authority both In this country and fn Europe, 
All persons interested in music should have my beautiful catalogue, free to intending purchasers. 
Mention “Youth’s Companion,” and address 


E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 








